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Mis Pe i 


ny promenra ype Dac HAmM- 
MARSKJOLD On February 24 con- 
cluded a trip of nearly six weeks to 
the Near and Far East during which 
he visited seventeen Member states. 
At the airport, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said: 

“My first and pleasant duty is, in- 
deed, to send my thanks to the gov- 
ernments and their officials in all the 
countries I visited who have done their 
utmost in the most generous way to 
make my stay useful and pleasant. 
The trip has left me with a deeper 
feeling of the difficulties that we have 
to tackle in many countries and the 
United Nations, but at the same time 
with a much stronger sense of the 
challenge and of the possibilities,” Mr. 
Hammarskjold said. “That being so,” 
he continued, “I feel it has helped me 
in my job, not only by widening my 
knowledge of problems but also by 
providing a stronger basis for the 
efforts my colleagues, myself, and 
members of delegations have to make 
in order to make 1956, and the follow- 
ing years, years of continuous progress 
in the direction of peace.” 

One of the major issues with which 
the Secretary-General and Member 
governments are greatly concerned is 
the tense situation in the Middle East. 
During his trip, Mr. Hammarskjold 
visited the area, and after his return, 
in continuation of his review of the 
problems of Palestine, he asked Henry 
R. Labouisse, Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East, 
to return to United Nations Head- 
quarters for consultation. 


Arab-Israeli Incidents 


LONG the armistice lines between 

Israel and the neighboring Arab 
states, incidents have continued to 
heighten the tension. 

Contradictory evidence was given 
by Israeli and Syrian witnesses regard- 
ing one such incident on the north- 
eastern shore of Lake Tiberias in the 
early morning hours of March 4 in 
the vicinity of the Syrian village of 
Moussadiye. The Chairman of the 
Israeli-Syrian Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission reported to the United Na- 
tions Truce Supervision Organization, 








however, that the testimony agreed 
that intermittent fire between Syrian 
villagers and Israeli police boats con- 
tinued for about three hours and that 
later there was an exchange of fire 
between a Syrian army patrol and an- 
other Israeli police boat. The bodies 
of four Israeli policemen were found. 

Both Israel and Syria charged the 
other with aggression in letters to the 
President of the Security Council 
which they requested be circulated to 
all members of the Council. 

In a later report, Major-General 
E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization, said that this new incident 
should be considered by both parties 
not as a further instance of the other's 
aggressiveness, but as proof of the 
necessity to take adequate measures to 
remedy a dangerous situation. 

On March 11, the Israelis lodged 
a complaint with the Egyptian-Israeli 
Mixed Armistice Commission con- 
cerning an alleged breach by Egypt of 
the General Armistice Agreement and 
requested an immediate investigation. 

This gave rise to a statement by the 
Truce Supervision Organization to the 
effect that the attention of the Chief 
of Staff had been repeatedly called by 
either party to the situation on the 
other side of the armistice line in 
areas where defensive forces only can 
be maintained. 

“In the present tense situation,” the 
statement said, “allegations of troop 
concentrations in violation of the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement, to which 
much publicity has been given, cause 
very great anxiety; and it is greatly 
to be desired that complaints should 
be investigated, and if found to be 
substantiated, troops or weapons il- 
legally present should be withdrawn. 

“The Chief of Staff will propose to 
both parties a simultaneous investiga- 
tion of the zones in which defensive 
forces only as described in the Gen- 
eral Armistice Agreement can be 
maintained. 

“But a single investigation follow- 
ing a complaint will not correct the 
situation for long. Experience has 
proved that even when investigation 
has shown that illegal arms or troops 
have been removed, complaints of 
their presence may again be registered, 





after a very short time. The present 
situation calls, in the opinion of the 
Chief of Staff, not only for investiga- 
tion following a complaint, at a pre- 
arranged time, but rather for a sys- 
tem of periodic visits by United 
Nations military observers, with com- 
plete freedom to move in these areas. 
Such a system alone could give an 
assurance to both parties that the 
limitations on troops and armaments 
were continuously being observed by 
the other side.” 


Atomic Radiation 


HE Scientific Committee on the 
Toe ts of atomic radiation, estab- 
lished by the General Assembly at its 
1955 session, held its first meeting on 
March 14 at Headquarters. The Com- 
mittee is scheduled to meet for about 
two weeks in closed session to draft 
its plan of work. Members are Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France 
India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
U.S.S.R.. United Kingdom and Unit 
ed States. The Assembly resolution, 
adopted unanimously, requested the 
Scientific Committee to receive and 
assemble in an appropriate and use- 
ful form radiological information fur- 
nished by Member states or members 
of the specialized agencies, These re- 
ports are to cover, among other things, 
scientific observations and experiments 
relevant to the eflects of lonizing ra 
diation upon man and his environ- 
ment. The Committee was asked to 
make yearly progress reports and to 
develop by July 1, 1958, or earlier, a 
summary of the reports received on 
radiation levels and radiation effects 
on man and his environment. 

At its first meeting the Committee 
elected Dr. C. E. Eddy, Australia, as 
Chairman. Professor Carlos Chagas, 
Brazil, was elected Vice-Chairman, Dr 
Gunnar Randers, special adviser to the 
Secretary-General on peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, is serving as Secretary 

United Nations specialized agencies 
having an interest in the subject mat- 
ter of the Committee have observers 
at the meetings 

The importance of the task con- 
fronting the committee was empha- 
sized by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 











marskjold at ts opening meeting. He 
was convinced that the introduction of 
concrete sclentific material would help 
to move the subject of atomic radia- 
tion out of the area of emotional sen- 
sationalism and place it squarely on 
the solid footing of scientific knowl- 
edge, which will, in turn, change un- 
considered fear into sober precaution 
The Secretary-General pointed out that 
public interest in a new scientific sub- 
ject is basically a desirable and en- 
couraging feature of modern civiliza- 
tion. “However,” he declared, “in this 
case, as in many others where the 
scientific basis has not yet been prop- 
erly worked out, there is a lack of 
knowledge which has caused in many 
instances an unwarranted reaction to 
the whole subject. For this reason,” 
he continued, “it has been found wise 
to make an international effort to give 
the widest possible distribution to all 
available scientific data concerning 
lonizing radiation and its effects upon 
man.” 


Trusteeship 


N™ efforts to speed up the attain- 
ment of the political objectives 
of the United Nations trusteeship sys- 
tem in the trust territory of the Came- 
roons under French administration 
are recommended in the report of a 
four-member United Nations visiting 
mission which made a first-hand study 
last fall of conditions in that west 
African Territory. 

In its unanimous report the Mission 
states that it holds this opinion while 
taking into account the setback which 
recent events may have brought about 
in the political progress of the people, 
the repercussions of which troubled 
the atmosphere throughout its stay in 
the Territory 

The Mission, composed of Max H. 
Dorsinville, Haiti, Chairman; Robert 
Scheyven, Belgium; Hsi-kun Yang, 
China; and Edward W. Mulcahy, 
United States, visited the territory last 
year from October 18 to November 18 

Their report contains a special sec- 
tion on the events of May, 1955, The 
riots which took place in the territory 
at that time, and their aftermath, were 
constantly in the background during 
the Mission's visit, the report states. 
The Mission was unable to make a 
complete inquiry into these events, it 
says, because some of those who took 
part in them were involved in judicial 
proceedings, others had fled, and the 
organizations most directly concerned 
had been dissolved 

The Mission says it cannot but con- 
demn in the strongest terms the meth- 
ods used and the crimes committed 
by the rioters. It expresses hope, how- 
ever, that, once the guilty have been 
punished, the territory will recover an 


atmosphere of calm, and that with the 
cooperation of everyone concerned, 
the Cameroons will continue on the 
road to progress without the recur- 
rence of similar disturbances. 

A report by the same mission on a 
study of conditions in the Cameroons 
under British administration, reports 
satisfactory progress in the trust terri- 
tory with regard to political advance- 
ment, particularly in the Southern 
Cameroons. Economically, however, 
the Mission found the west African 
territory still underdeveloped, with 
much to be done in social and educa- 
tional advancement. 

During its visit from November 18 
to December 4, the Mission noted the 
difference between the northern and 
southern parts of this territory and 
the differences in the political views 
of their people. The Southern Cames 
roons has a largely autonomous status 
within the Federation of Nigeria, with 
its own government authorized to 
make laws with respect to almost all 
matters except defense and external 
affairs The Northern Cameroons, 
while it has a separate identity as a 
trust territory, is administered with 
and participates in the government of 
the Northern Region of the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria 

The Mission reports that it gathered 
that, on the whole, each of the two 
parts of the territory is fairly satisfied 
with its present position. Their prin- 
cipal divergence was over political ob- 
jectives for the future 


= February 8, when Benjamin 
Cohen, Under-Secretary for the 
Department of Trusteeship and Infor- 
mation from non-self-governing terri- 
tories, first drew the attention of the 
Council to the problem presented by 
the vast mass of communications from 
the French Cameroons, through Feb- 
ruary 21, the number of petitions grew 
from 20,000 to 35,000. Mr. Cohen 
said that a number of non-govern- 
mental organizations had offered to 
assist in classifying the petitions but 
that while the Secretary-General great- 
ly appreciated the offers he did not 
feel that voluntary organizations 
should do the screening. 

After some discussion, the Council 
decided to appoint a committee of two, 
India and Australia, to examine the 
petitions and report to the next session 
of the Council in June. The Commit- 
tee was to present a preliminary report 
before the Committee’s consideration 
of the French Cameroons, scheduled 
for late March or early April. 

In a preliminary report made to the 
Council on March 16, the Committee 
said that unification, immediate inde- 
pendence and the help of a United 
Nations High Commissioner or Com- 


mission are the main requests con- 
tained in the petitions. 

After completing the tally and clas- 
sification of the communications ac- 
cording to subject matter, the Com- 
mittee reported that the largest number 
of petitions concern the present and 
future political status of the Territory; 
the second group refer to the incidents 
during the disturbances in May 1955 
and their aftermath affecting both in- 
dividuals and property; the third group 
of requests relate to economic, social 
and educational conditions in the vari- 
ous regions of the Territory and a 
fourth group consist of complaints of 
a personal nature. 


Disarmament 


_— Subcommittee of the Disarma- 
ment Commission reconvened at 
Lancaster House in London on March 
19 to resume its consideration of the 
disarmament question. The Subcom- 
mittee is composed of Canada, France, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. In a resolution adopted 
in December 1955, the General As- 
sembly suggested that the Disarma- 
ment Commission reconvene the Sub- 
committee. At its meeting on January 
23, the Disarmament Commission 
unanimously agreed to do so. 


Human Rights 


fhe Human Rights Commission, 
whose twelfth session opened at 
Headquarters on March §, is establish- 
ing a new program of work in human 
rights which can be carried out pro- 
gressively in the course of the coming 
years. 

As its first item for discussion the 
Commission took up a proposal by 
the United States for development of 
wider observance of and respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms throughout the world. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, 
René Cassin, of France, the Commis- 
sion agreed that the item would com- 
prise three sub-items: annual reports 
on human rights; studies of specific 
rights or groups of rights; advisory 
services in the field of human rights 
The list would not be exhaustive, and 
other sub-items might be added at the 
request of representatives who wished 
the Commission to consider other mat- 
ters falling under that heading. 

The Commission on March 13 
adopted, by a vote of 13 to 4, with 
one abstention, a resolution requesting 
Member states and members of spe- 
cialized agencies to report annually to 
the Secretary-General on progress in 
the field of human rights. The resolu- 
tion also requests that the Secretary- 





General prepare a brief summary of 
the reports. 

An amendment jointly proposed by 
Chile, China, Lebanon, Pakistan and 
the Philippines, adopted by 17 to 0 
with | abstention, makes it clear that 
the steps recommended by the resolu- 
tion can be taken without prejudice to 
the adoption and ratification of the 
covenants on human rights, including 
the measures of implementation, it 
being understood that the resolution 
shall be subject to review upon the 
coming into force of the covenants 
together with measures of implemen- 
tation. 

An amendment proposed separately 
by Lebanon resulted in the inclusion 
in the operative paragraphs of specific 
reference to the rights enumerated in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and to the right of peoples to 
self-determination. 

Following the vote the United 
States introduced another draft resolu- 
tion which would initiate a series of 
studies of specific aspects of human 
rights in Member states of the United 
Nations and members of the special- 
ized agencies and would request the 
Secretary-General to appoint an expert 
adviser for each subject selected to 
assist the Commission in its considera- 
tion of the study. The draft resolution 
would have the Commission select as 
its first subject for study,: subject to 
the approval of the Economic and 
Social Council, the right of everyone 
to be free from arbitrary arrest, de- 
tention and exile. 

In addition to Mr. Cassin, the Com- 
mission elected Rudecindo Ortego, of 
Chile, First Vice-Chairman; Felixberto 
M. Serrano, of the Philippines, Second 
Vice-Chairman; and Abdul Waheed, 
of Pakistan, Rapporteur. Mr. Cassin 
and Mr. Waheed held the same posi- 
tions last year. 

Reviewing the achievements of the 
Commission, Mr. Cassin first men- 
tioned the Universal Deciaration of 
Human Rights and, since 1948, the 
two draft International Covenants on 
Human Rights, as well as the work 
accomplished by the Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information and the 
Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities. He praised the contribution of 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women and also stressed the impor- 
tance of the work accomplished in the 
fields of genocide, slavery, forced la- 
bor, and statelessness 

Mr. Cassin looked to the Secretary- 
General for support in carrying out 
the Commission's task. He considered 


that the Commission not only should 
promote research on existing gaps in 
observance of human rights but study 
the specific causes of such gaps where 
they occurred. He advocated the prep- 








aration of periodic reports by special- 
ized agencies and experts on the prog- 
ress achieved in improving the situa- 
tion as well as on the difficulties en- 
countered in the process. Such a task, 
he pointed out, required the support 
both of governments and of public 
opinion. 

Speaking after the Chairman, Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
said that while he had at first been 
sceptical of extending technical assist- 
ance to human rights—the advisory 
services program for human rights 
discussions in the Third Committee 
and in the Subcommission on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities had brought forth a new 
and, in his view, a more promising 
approach to the question. This would 
be the organization, on the initiative 
of governments, of seminars or other 
methods through which governments 
could exchange information on their 
experience in solving or attempting to 
solve certain problems. 

“Perhaps the most important pur- 
pose of these seminars would be to 
bring key people together for short 
periods of time to stimulate their 
thinking and through their leadership 
to encourage greater awareness of 
problems of human rights within offi- 
cial circles,” Mr. Hammarskjold sug- 
gested. “I also think that much can 
be gained through making tried tech 
niques better known throughout the 
world.” 

As for studies of specific rights or 
groups of rights, Mr. Hammarskjold 
pointed out that Charles Ammoun 
was engaged in a global study of dis- 
crimination in education as a special 
rapporteur for the Subcommission on 
the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities which, had 
also made arrangements for two more 
studies of discrimination—in the mat 
ter of political rights and in the matter 
of religious rights and practices. 


“The purpose of such studies,”’ Mr 
Hammarskjold observed, “should not 
be to list cases where governments 
may have violated human rights but 
the much more constructive and useful 
one of studying techniques that have 
been found useful in certain countries 
in solving relevant problems and 
which could be used by other coun- 
tries having the same or similar prob- 
lems, This is the spirit in which, I 
believe, Mr. Ammoun has undertaken 
his assignment. 

“What I have just said obviously 
joins what I said earlier about the 
advisory services program. Indeed, the 
two techniques could be employed to- 
gether, A study of peaceful assembly, 
for example, should be an analysis of 
the laws and practices obtaining in 
various countries of the world for 


guaranteeing this right with a view 
to making this experience available to 
all countries. It should not be and can- 
not be a catalogue of instances in 
which this right has been denied.” 
Mr. Hanmarskjold reminded the 
Commission that the Secretariat was 
already responsible for the two new 
global studies on discrimination which, 
he said, would give rise to serious 
administrative and budgetary problems 
particularly if the Commission de- 
cided to undertake a further study at 
the same time. He suggested that the 
Commission study its timetable and 
consider the possibility of planning a 
work program on a long term basis. 


Children’s Fund 


A ip number of children and moth- 
ers benefiting from programs aided 
by the United Nations Children’s Fund 
increased fifteen per cent in 1955 over 
1954. In the current year it is ex- 
pected to rise more than eighteen per 
cent over 1955, according to Maurice 
Pate, UNICEF Executive Director, In 
1955, 32,500,000 children and moth- 
ers gained from the principal nutrition 
and disease control campaigns fur- 
thered with UNICEP aid. 





Due to improved field techniques 
and the experience of governments in 
program organization 38,300,000 chil- 
dren and mothers are expected to par- 


ticipate in UNICEF-aided activities now 
approved for 1956, The number will 
rise after the March session when the 
Executive Board will consider alloca 
tions benefiting additional thousands in 
Africa, Asia, the Eastern Mediterra 
nean area, Europe and Latin America 

Reviewing 1955 highlights, Mr, Pate 
recalls that the most important was the 
decision to join with the World Health 
Organization in a worldwide effort to 
help governments eradicate malaria 
A number of governments are now 
making or have completed plans for 
converting control efforts into pro 
grams to wipe out the disease before 
the possible development of insecti 
cide-resistant mosquitoes, 

Financial support for the Fund in 
1955 was the highest for any year 


since 1951. Unicer’s income from all 


sources was approximately $17,500, 
000 compared with $11,423,000 for 
1951. It was more than $2,400,000 
greater than for 1954, largely due to 
an increase of almost $2 million in 
government contributions and $325 
000 in private gifts. Seventy-two gov 
ernments contributed for 1955 com 
pared with sixty-one donors in 1954 
The number of contributors has stead 
ily risen since 1950 when thirty gov 
ernments gave to the Fund 

Unicer’s 1956 income from gov 
ernment and private contributions and 
other sources is expected to range be 
tween $18,500,000 and $19 million 
Mr. Pate 


five governments will contribute. An 


believes that some seventy 


ticipated requests for UNICEF aid for 
195 however, mean that allocation 
needs will exceed $20 million so that 


increased contributions must be sought 


Palestine 

A clothing program of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agen 

cy for Palestine Refueees in the Near 

Last is well under way in Lebanon 


Svria 


dreds of relueee 


Jordan and Gaza, where hun 
mothers are sewins 
children arments from cotton cloth 
pro ided | the avency Because if is 

hadly 
children 


under the aee of fifteen. the current 


aimed primarily at providin 


needed clothine for refueee 
program will supply only a part of the 
refusee population with its minimum 
clothing needs. The sewine is done in 
fundamental education and sewins 
centres set up by the agency as well as 
Some of the 
cloth was woven hy refueees in Gaza 
India has contributed 250,000 yards 
of khaki drill 

Shipments of new and used cloth 
ing, shoes, blankets and other heddine 
for Arab refugees from Palestine have 
heen unloaded at Beirut and Port Said 
The donations are the result of a col 
Week in 
5,000 Catholic parishes in the United 
States through Catholic relief services 
in the National Catholic Welfare Con 
The clothing will be distrib 
uted to Palestine Arah refueees in 
Jordan and Gara by 
the Pontifical Mission for Palestine in 


in camps and homes 


lection durine Thankseivine 


ference 


Lehanon, Syria 


cooperation with UNRWA 


Status of Women 
A YOUNG woman setting out to earn 
her living today will find, in 
most countries, a distinct trend toward 
employing greater numbers of her sex 
On the debit side, she will discover 
that in many respects the scales are still 
weighted in favor of her male com 
petitor in the labor market. She will 
find that she has fewer fields to choose 
from than he, that her earning power 
is probably less than his because of 
the type of work which is most read- 


ily open to her and that her chances 
of promotion are more limited 

These are conclusions reached in a 
report currently before the Commis 
sion on the Status of Women holding 
The report 
was prepared jointly by the Interna- 
Labor Organization and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 


its tenth session in Geneva 
trona!l 


and Cultural Organization 

[Ihe young woman job-hunter will 
ilso find that by and large her oppor- 
tunities for vocational training are 
more restricted than men’s and, as an 
important corollary, that women are 
less inclined to take advantage of these 
opportunities than men 

The Committee elected Mrs 
Rossel, Sweden, as Chairman, Begum 
Anwar Ahmed, Pakistan, as First 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Mitra Mitrovic 
Yugoslavia, as Second Vice-Chairman 
and Miss Uldarica Manas, Cuba, Rap 


porteur 


Agda 


In considering its provisional agenda 
for the session, the Commission agreed 
to include a new item on participation 
of women in the work of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 

Minerva Bernar 
Republic, the out 


proposed by Miss 
dino, Dominican 
going chairman 
Miss Bernardino 
sion, stressed the importance of the 
work 
sion and urged that as long as all 


opening the ses 
accomplished by the Commis- 


women of the world do not enjoy 
rights the 


should remain vigilant 


qualit of Commission 


Rank and Fund 


gp. International Bank for Recon 
struction and Development has 
i loan equivalent to $8.1 million 


mack 
to help finance the modernization of 
equipment of four Japanese companies 
in the steel, shipbuilding and automo 
tive industries. The loan will finance 
the foreign exchange costs of import 
ing more than a hundred machines 
and machine tools from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, West Ger 
many France and Italy 
The total cost of the four projects will 


Switzerland 


be equivalent to about $25.5 million 
It is expected that they will all be 
completed by 1958 The Inter 
Fund has extended 
stand-by 
agreement that enables Peru to draw 
up to $12 


national Moneta 
for another year a credit 
$00,000 from the Fund 
The arraneement hetween the Fund 
and Peru was initiated on February 
17 1954 and was extended for one 
vear from February 17, 1955. It has 


not heen drawn upon to date 


Health Surrey 


ee is on the decline in 
many parts of the world, a sur 
vey by the World Health Organization 


discloses. Covering some thirty-five 


countries or territories on the six con- 
tinents, the study shows how mortality 
from this acute infectious disease has 
considerably decreased in almost all 
areas covered since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The decline has 
been more rapid and steady in coun- 
tries where mass immunization pro- 
grams were undertaken. Except for a 
startling increase in diphtheria deaths 
in the countries most directly involved 
in the two world wars, the decline has 
been steady since 1900 

As examples, the United States, 
which had 6,782 diphtheria deaths in 
1901 and a number rising to as high 
as 15,520 in 1921, reduced mortality 
to 156 in 1953. The figures for Eng- 
land and Wales dropped almost stead- 
ily from 9,761 in 1901 to 9 in 1953 
Sweden had only one death from this 
cause in 1953, as against 2,617 in 
1901. Substantial decreases are also 
reported over the same years for Ger 
many, Belgium, Italy, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Australia and New Zea- 
land, all of which, with the exception 
of Italy, had reached a mortality rate 
of less than one per 100,000 persons 
from diphtheria. Italy’s rate in 1953 
was 1.8 per 100,000 
other 
made by France 
Austria, Den 


Figures for countries show 
that strides were 
Japan, Norway, ¢ anada 


mark and Finland 


Poliomyelitis 
ry ‘ne Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
| reau, regional office of the World 
Health Organization, on March 7 pur- 
chased twenty-one iron lungs and ar 
ranged for their immediate shipment 
through the good offices of the United 
States Air Force, which supplied a 
Globe Master cargo plane, to fly them 
to Buenos Aires for use in the polio- 
myelitis evidemic which flared up in 
that city and its vicinity 
Technicians of two companies which 
manufactured the iron lungs were 
available in Buenos Aires to give in- 
struction in the operation of the ma- 
chines, a measure considered essential 
for their safe use 


Korea 


fe cornerstone of the Republic 
of Korea’s first modern flat glass 
plant, being built at Inchon by the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency in conjunction with the Ko- 
rean Government, was laid on Febru- 
ary 14 at a ceremony at the plant site 

This site covers an area of 980 by 
345 feet, or approximately eight acres. 
Provided by the Korean Government, 
it is adjacent to the harbor and a rail- 
way line and thus will facilitate the 
unloading of raw materials and the 
shipment of finished glass 

The plant will employ advanced in- 


dustria! equipment and a continuous- 





production process comparable to 
that used in modern flat glass fac- 
tories elsewhere. When in operation it 
will employ about 100 persons and 
will be capable of producing twelve 
million square feet of window glass 
annually—enough to meet most of the 
country’s normal needs. To keep pace 


with future requirements, the plant is 
being designed to permit installation 
of additional machinery to expand out 
put to eighteen 
a year, 


million square feet 


A modern medical teaching centre 
will be established at Seoul City Hos 
pital as a result of an agreement signed 
by Sweden, Denmark, 
the Republic of Korea and UNKRA 
The centre will furnish medical care 
provide training for 
medical 
nicians and serve as a national insti 
tution for the improvement of medical 
services. This is part of the UNKRA 
aid program with contributions from 
the Scandinavian countries. It is esti 
mated that the cost over a five year 
period will be in the region of $11 
900,000. The Korean government will 
make available the buildings and 
grounds of Seoul City Hospital and 
additional land required; provide Ko 
rean professional and auxiliary staff; 
assume all expenses of the care of pa- 
tients; provide maintenance of the 
buildings and grounds; provide hwan 


Norway and 


Korean doctors, 


students, nurses and tech 


currency for local materials and labor 
needed for rehabilitation 


The Scandinavian governments are 
to provide eighty staff members for 
the medical centre and pay their ex- 
penses; procure certain medical equip- 
ment and supplies; and import special 
dietetic foods, a program 
costing them a maximum contribution 
of $9,500,000 to UNKRa. Of the total, 
$2 million will be used in the recon- 
struction period, primarily for medical 
equipment. The rest will be paid over 
five additional years. Sweden, Nor- 
Denmark will pay equal 


necessary 


way and 
shares 


UnNKRA will rehabilitate existing 
buildings for the medical centre and 
construct several new buildings; pro- 
vide necessary imported materials for 
physical rehabilitation exclusive of 
medical equipment; furnish accommo- 
dations for Scandinavian personnel; 
and supply transport facilities. For 
these purposes, UNKRA has allocated 
$2,400,000. After reconstruction, the 
medical centre will be administered by 
a Governing Board consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the countries and the 
Korean government. 


Teak 


hype nerae give of eleven teak 
producing and consuming coun- 
Bangkok 
under the auspices of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization agreed that 
competent government teak timber 
graders should be employed in order 
to ensure the correct interpretation 
and application of grading rules as a 
step toward the stabilization of trade 
in this important timber. The dele 
composing a special Subcom 
mission on Teak of the Asia-Pacific 
Forestry Commission, also felt that 
FAO should organize grading training 
centres on a national and/or regional 
basis under the United Nations Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Program, 
six-month 
training centre in Bangkok 


tries in a session keld in 


gates 


starting with a regional 


Technical Assistance 
R*" ENT assignments in the techni 
cal assistance programs: Frank 
Yates, United Kingdom, to the Indian 
Statistical Institute, especially for sig- 
nificant developments in mathematical 
Statistical sampling Carl Hoeg 
Larsen, Denmark, to Jerusalem for 
aid in developing educational measure 
Arab 
schools Hubert Henderson, New 
Zealand, to Jordan, Iraq, and Leba 
non, On campaigns to enroll more chil- 
dren in their schools Dr. G. J 
Kruiger, Netherlands, to Jamaica to 
work with a team under the direction 
of the Christiana Land Authority, set 
up in 1954 to improve living stand 
ards in a mountainous area of some 
55,000 acres where 60,000 persons 


ment techniques in refugee 


must cope with the problem of wasted 
land Philip T. Thomforde, United 
States, to Teheran to join a team sent 
by UNESCO to assist the Government 
of Iran in its program to improve 
farming methods. . D. Crena de 
Ilongh, for many years Treasurer of 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and recently 
retired as Executive Director of the 
Bank from the Netherlands, to head 
a mission to the trust territory of 


Somaliland. Ihe other members are 
John H. Williams and Jean-Marie 
Jentgen, economists on the Bank's 
staff, and John F. V. Philips, Agricul- 
tural Consultant and Head of the Fac- 
ulty of Agriculture, University Col- 
lege, Gold Coast Prof. T. N 
Seth, Indian scientist, to Baghdad to 
aid in developing a biochemistry de- 
partment at the College of Arts and 
Sciences, the core of a future Univer- 
sity of Iraq Anthony P. Cam 
panella, United States, to Guatemala 
to work with Guatemala sociologists 
in organizing a new Social Science 
Institute at the University of San 
Carlos in Guatemala City . Stanis 
las Swianewicz, for the past two years 
as senior Simon Fellow at the Uni 
versity of Manchester conducting 
research in problems affecting under 
developed countries, to teach eco- 
nomics at the Gadjah Mada University 
of Jogjakarta, Indonesia 


Water Resources 


rT (ecunicians and funds are needed 
| if the water resources of the world 
are to be developed to meet the de- 
mands of growing populations and in 
dustrial progress, according to a report 
submitted by the Secretary-General to 
the Economic and Social Council for 
its twenty-first session opening on 
April 17 

Time is needed for a greater con- 
centration of activity to determine 
priorities among the problems to be 
dealt with and learn what governments 
and organizations had already under- 
taken, the report says, adding that it 
has proved difficult to secure the serv- 
ices of -highly qualified technicians to 
help the United Nations, and it has 
not been possible for the Secretariat, 
within a limited budget, to make avail- 
able the necessary personnel 

The report states that a fuller im- 
plementation of the program will de- 
pend upon the readiness of govern- 
ments to release the water experts and 
the resources needed to enable the 
United Nations to carry out the sys- 
tematic action which is called for 


Correction 


| r. José A. Mora’'s title is Secre- 
) tary-General of the Organization 
of American States, rather than Presi- 
dent as he was inadvertently called in 
the News in Review's article in March. 
The United Nations Review's atten- 
tion was drawn to the slip by Paul 
R. Kelbaugh, an official of the Pan 
American Union. For comment 
on another article in the Review's 
March issue, on the International 
Copyright Convention, see page 53 
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Economic Challenge 





in Ruanda-Urundi 


7 rusteeship Councal A ssays Progress in Crowded African Territory 


()™ of the most pressing problems facing Belgium 
in its administration of Ruanda-Urundi is the 
large and rapidly increasing population of the Trust 
lerritory—the most densely populated region in Cen 
tral Africa. More than four million Africans live in an 
area of approximately 34,000 square miles—about the 
size of Austria—and consume almost the entire agri 
cultural output of the country. Every year there are 
thousands more mouths to feed. Vast tracts of marsh- 
land and rugged, uncultivated terrain have been re- 
claimed but nevertheless the total cultivated acreage 
amounts to only one acre for each inhabitant. The ex- 
cessive livestock population is another factor causing 
pressure on the land but a government campaign has 
been launched to persuade the people to market their 
excess cattle 
Intensive measures to combat soil erosion and in 
crease agricultural production have been taken in recent 
years and agricultural production as a whole increased 
by 4.5 percent in 1954, according to the latest annual 
report of the Administering Authority, recently exam 


ined by the Trusteeship Council. The various measures 
undertaken to overcome economic problems in Ruanda- 
Urundi and the steady progress maintained in other 
spheres were commended by most members of the 
Council, which completed its yearly review of condi- 
tions in the territory on February 20. 

Wedged in between the Belgian Congo in the west, 
and Tanganyika in the east, this land of green valleys 
and neatly terraced hillsides was one of the last regions 
of Africa to be penetrated by European colonists, Once 
a part of former German East Africa, Ruanda-Urundi 
was placed under Belgian mandate by the League of 
Nations in 1923 and came under the International 
l'rusteeship System in 1946. A Bantu tribe of agricul- 
turalists make up about 84 percent of the indigenous 
population which lives for the most part in small, scat- 
tered settlements of beehive-shaped huts built of mud 
bricks and poles. The territory comprises two separate 
feudal states, Ruanda and Urundi, each headed by a 
Mwami, or king. The territory has few raw materials 
and its exports are confined largely to four products 





coffee, cotton, hides and skins Prospecting for min 
erals has been more intensively promoted than in most 
African areas but no considerable resources have been 


found 


New Political Organs Functioning 


Presenting the annual report to the Council, Pierre 
Ryckmans, of Belgium, said his Government did so 
with a feeling of confidence. Ruanda-Urundi continued 
its march of progress The territory's new political in 
stitutions were operating. The population’s participa 
tion in the Government would be increased very shortly 
In the economic and social fields, the execution of the 
ten-year plan continued. The occupation of the Ruzizi 
Plain by indigenous persons from over-populated areas 
had provided more living space for a large number of 
families. Drainage and irrigation had brought more 
than 100,000 hectares under cultivation. The 1955 
coffee harvest revealed the effectiveness of measures 
taken in this industry 

Pierre Leroy, as Special Representative of the Ad 
ministering Authority, supplemented information sub 
mitted in the annual report and told of developments 
during 1955. In conformity with the Council's past 
recommendations, several reforms had been, or were 
in the process of being introduced 

The Council of the Vice-Government-General would 
examine the question of membership changes at its 
The Administration’s aim was 
to increase the Council’s membership and the propor 


next session in April 


tion of indigenous members to make it more represen 
tative. The standards previously applied in remunerat 
ing the customary authorities had been discarded and 
the salary of chiefs and subchiefs would now be fixed 
by reference to the following elements: a basic salary, 
a seniority allowance, annual increments depending on 
the chief's rating, and family and housing allowances 
Chiefs would have travel allowances and allowances 


Mr. Pierre Leroy (left), 
Special Representative of 

the Administering Authority, 
chats with Mr. Pierre 
Ryckmans who has been 
Belgium's Representative on 
the Trusteeship Council 
since its early days in 1947 


for the use of private vehicles for official purposes. The 
new system had been adopted by the authorities and 
the indigenous councils themselves, as they wished to 
follow the system applied to Belgian officials. The in- 
digenous councils constituted in 1952 continued to 
function; in particular, the two High Councils of Ru 
anda and of Urundi had been very active and showed 
great interest in the administration of local affairs 


Economic Conditions 

Mr. Leroy pointed out that the territory's economic 
life depended to a large extent on the production of 
arabica coffee and hence upon the size of crops and 
sales and the world market situation. In 1954, a sub- 
stantial drop in prices had seriously affected, not the 
indigenous producers, who had sold before the drop 
occurred, but the exporters. In 1955, the crop had 
been excellent (15,600 tons as compared with 9,000 in 
1954) and transactions had been cautious. Consequent- 
ly, the trade situation was now healthier. One thousand 
five hundred and ninety-three traders, including 1,453 
indigenous inhabitants, had applied for inclusion in the 
trade register. The ordinary budget provided for expen- 
diture of approximately $15 million in 1956 as com 
pared with $13.5 million in 1954. 

The Indigenous Welfare Fund, in which Ruanda- 
Urundi participated only because of its union with the 


Belgian Congo, indicated in its last report a payment to 


Ruanda-Urundi in 1954 of about $1 million—S50O mil- 
lion francs—distributed as follows: for the fight against 
tuberculosis, 7 million francs; for construction of nor- 
mal and trade schools, 4,600,000 francs: for water- 
works, almost 40 million francs. 

Progress in agriculture included the planting of more 
than five and a half million coffee trees—representing 
over eight thousand acres. Irrigation and soil improve- 
ment measures were being actively pursued. Two pilot 
projects had been established, one in Ruanda and the 





other in Urundi. They were designed for the study of 
the establishment of a biological balance between man, 
earth, vegetation, water and cattle; for determining the 
pastoral burden; for determining the elimination of 
surplus cattle and for improvement of the cattle re- 
tained. 

Important building projects carried out included the 
radio stations at Kijali and Ruyigi, a fifty-eight metre 
bridge over the Nyawarungu, the completion of the 
Astrida-Shangugu road, the construction of a landing 
wharf for tenders at Kisenyi, a laboratory at Usumbura, 
a hospital at Rwipaga, and medical and school build 


ings 
Social Advancement 


In the social field Mr. Leroy announced that a trade 
union of auxiliary administrative personnel was set up 
last August. Following the royal visit last year a King’s 
Fund for the improvement of indigenous housing had 
been established. This amounted to 2,000 million 
francs for the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, of 
which 200 million francs were for Ruanda-Urundi, 
which would bring in an annual income of 8 million 
francs, or $160,000 

A significant advance in education was the establish 
ment of a pre-university institute at Usumbura, admini- 
strative capital of the territory, which formed an essen 
tial link between secondary studies and higher education 
of European standard. The Government had decided 
to establish a government university at Elizabethville 
in Belgian Congo, and special schools in other localities 
One of those would very probably be opened in the 
Trust Territory 


In replying to subsequent questions concerning edu- 


cation, the Special Representative informed the Council 
that at the present time students from Ruanda-Urundi 
were attending pre-university courses at Usumbura and 
at the Lovanium University centre in Belgian Congo. 
Other students were continuing their higher studies in 
Belgium, Italy and Britain. The new university, he 
mentioned, would also be open to students from 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

rhe royal Athénée, an inter-racial mixed school, had 
been opened at Usumbura in September 1955. Its 
pupils (31 Europeans and 21 indigenous inhabitants ) 
did two years of classical and modern studies supple 
mented by a preparatory course for further study. An 
intermediate inter-racial section for girls, opened at 
Usumbura, had at present fifteen European and four 
African pupils. The inter-racial college of Usumbura 
maintained by the Jesuit Fathers, now had 159 pupils, 
including 129 indigenous inhabitants. At Ngagora, an 
official lay school group had been established for indi 
genous inhabitants comprising 12 primary classes, a 
preparatory or secondary year, and a first year course 
preparing pupils to be instructors. Evening classes for 
indigenous inhabitants were attended by 265 students 
The courses include French, stenography, typing and 
accounting 


General Debate 


In the ensuing general debate a majority of members 
remarked on the steady if unspectacular progress being 
made. The consensus was that despite many difficulties 
the Administering Authority’s stewardship in Ruanda- 
Urundi showed a record of considerable achievement 


A key to progress in Ruanda-Urundi is agricultural development. The terraced slopes of 
the territory's hills and valleys show the intensive drive being made to combat soil erosion 





Young Africans 
training in 
carpentry ata 
vocational class 
in Usumbura 


In their individual observations most members recog 
nized the peculiar obstacles sull impeding rapid progress 
and expressed partic ular satisfaction over the intensified 
efforts at resettlement, measures for marshland reclama 
tion, land conservation and the promotion of a sound 
economy The recent steps taken to deal with the over 
abundance of livestock and the abolition of the Ubuhake 
system (relating to the “cow-obsession” of the Afri 
cans), evoked commendatory comment, Members also 


noted the development of the indigenous councils at 


the chiefdoms and sub-chiefdoms level, the marked 
advances made in housing, health and educational serv 
ices, and the various projects designed to solve the 
problem of over-population 

In the words of Sir Alan Burns, of the United King 
dom, the Administering Authority was to be congratu 
lated on “a year of solid achievement.” Sir Alan ob 
served that there was now little danger of famine in 
the territory, largely due to the excellent system of 
roads and transport facilities permitting the rapid move 
ment of foodstuffs. He recalled that in many parts of 
Africa where communications have not been sufficiently 
developed famine dangers still menace the people. While 
in no way minimizing the need of some element of 
industrialization—and the Council had learned with 
satisfaction of the hydro-electric scheme in the Ruzizi 
Valley—Sir Alan considered that the efforts of the 
Administration were rightly concentrated primarily on 
agriculture 

The United Kingdom representative also pointed to 
the measures taken towards abolishing imprisonment for 
breaches of labor contracts, the marked progress in 
education and increased primary school enrolment, the 
expansion of vocational training, and the fact that 16.74 
per cent of the total expenditures was being devoted 
to public health, as positive signs of advancement 
“The Council must feel a sense of confidence in the 
Belgian administration of this territory,” Sir Alan 


declared 


Benjamin Gerig, of the United States, congratulated 
the Administering Authority for its achievements in the 
economic and educational fields but hoped there would 
be still greater efforts to promote the territory’s political 
advancement. The expansion of the powers and func- 
tions of the various indigenous councils was the best 
way of securing the territory's political advancement 
and Mr. Gerig hoped that these councils would continue 
to develop in a representative manner and that it would 
be possible at an early date to establish a direct elec- 
torate adapted to local conditions on the basis of adult 
suffrage 

In commending the Administration's. efforts to im- 
prove the people’s standard of living—particularly in 
tackling the soil erosion problem and reforestation 
the United States’ representative agreed that the intro- 
ducation of manioc as a food product—which could 
be stored in the ground for more than two years 
would be helpful in avoiding future famines in the ter 
ritory 

The representatives of New Zealand, France, Italy 
and China were amongst others commending the gen- 
eral progress being maintained in the territory. A point 
made by Alberico A. Casardi, of Italy, was that handi- 
craft and industrial activities should be expanded in 
order to help Ruanda-Urundi outgrow its traditional 
subsistence economy. Mr. Casardi also thought that 
the university at Elizabethville should set up special 
higher educational facilities in the territory itself 

Contrary to some other views expressed in the debate, 
William Thorp, of New Zealand, was not opposed to 
the administrative union between the Trust Territory 
and the neighboring Belgian Congo. He felt that the 
obstacles to the Congo’s development, such as the 
country’s size and the fact that the people were some- 
what backward, did not exist in Ruanda-Urundi 

The New Zealand representative stressed the logic 
of working towards a closer association of the two states 
of Ruanda and Urundi. Whatever the outcome, any 








betterment of relations between these two rather un- 
cooperative groups of peoples was desirable for its own 
sake. Mr. Thorp endorsed the general satisfaction ex- 
pressed over educational progress, citing the fact that 
a further ten thousand pupils were now in the primary 


schools 


Bicycles and Radio Sets 


Almost every speaker, in the course of the long 
debate, touched on the need for improving the stand- 
ard of living of the indigenous population. Sir Alan 
Burns observed that one of the greatest obstacles in 


changing the social pattern of Africans was the lack 
of interest which some of them showed in increasing 
their cash earnings. Progress in that direction had been 
aided in some territories by introducing increasing 
quantities of consumer goods, such as bicycles and 
gramophones 

Pursuing this question the Special Representative 
assured the Council that every effort was being made 
to awaken in the indigenous people a desire to improve 
their living standards and to show more interest in their 
work. Some progress was being made. A large number 
owned bicycles and some went to work in cars or on 
motor cycles. Refrigerators and radio sets were being 
bought and clothing of bark fibre had been replaced 
by clothing made of spun cloth. Mr. Leroy pointed out 
that workers in the interior were content to labor as 
long as was necessary to pay taxes or be able to buy 
something they desired. They worked perhaps for five 
or six weeks and then left their employer. 

Mr. Leroy also stated that the shortcomings of indig- 
enous labor were the result of deep-rooted habits. For 
example, workers were in the habit of having them- 
selves replaced by a son, a brother or another relative, 
regardless of the substitute’s skill. Many meetings had 
been held with employers to try to set up qualifica- 
tion boards but efforts made so far had been unsuccess- 
ful because qualified workers were still very scarce. At 


the same time the Special Representative aftirmed that 
an African worker could undoubtedly attain all the 
degrees of skill achieved by a European or Asian 
worker. 


Concern Over Political Evolution 


Misgivings over the slow tempo of political evolution 
came from a number of representatives who were con- 
cerned that the Administration appeared to place 
greater emphasis on economic progress than on political 
development. 

Thus, Najmuddine Rifai, of Syria, held that progress 
must proceed simultaneously in all fields and that spe- 
cial emphasis on economic development alone was not 
conducive to the attainment of the objectives of the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agreement in a reasonable 
span of time. In response to the constant urgings of 
the Council and the General Assembly, the Administer- 
ing Authority had recently shown some interest in 
political development, but a lack of balance persisted 
between its efforts in that field and those in other fields. 

Mr. Rifai thought the reforms initiated in 1952 were 
rudimentary, giving the people little more than a con- 
sultative role in the conduct of their affairs. Suffrage 
was still indirect and very limited and the number of 
indigenous people exercising administrative functions 
of any importance was very small. 

U Than Hla, of Burma, joined other representatives 
in urging the Administering Authority to enlarge the 
powers of the Council of the Vice-Government-General, 
making it more representative of the indigenous popu 
lation. The Administering Authority should also bear 
in mind the need to ensure equal representation of both 
States (pays). Although the question of the merger of 
the two units would ultimately have to be decided by 
the people themselves, the 1954 Visiting Mission's 
recommendation that the High Councils of the two 
States hold joint meetings on certain subjects and for 
certain purposes deserved attention. 


Fish hatchery ponds at 
Kigembe, in southern 
Ruanda, The hatchery is 
primarily concerned in 
rearing young fish, mainly 
tilapia, for distribution to 
indigenous communities for 
fish farming. Ponds for this 
purpose are being constructed 
throughout the territory 





The representative of Burma deprecated the absence 
of an indigenous Press. There were admittedly publica- 
tions in the vernacular by Church Missions or articles 
written by Africans in French publications but they 
could not meet the need for an indigenous Press as a 
means of formulating public opinion, Something should 
be done in the near future to give Africans the necessary 
training and experience and so prepare the way for 
an indigenous Press. 

Ronald Walker, of Australia, considered that in a 
territory like Ruanda-Urundi a basic problem was that 
of deciding how much effort must be put into one par- 
ticular field of development at any time. He recalled 
the Visiting Mission’s view that the Administering Au- 
thority was perhaps concentrating too heavily upon 
economic advancement at the expense of political ad- 
vancement. In reply, the Administering Authority had 
stressed the importance of laying a foundation in the 
form of economic advancement so that political ad- 
vancement could follow. 

Mr. Walker found much sound sense in that observa- 
tion. Western ideas of political organization did not 
necessarily fit the stage of economic, social and educa- 
tional development of a people not far from a primitive 
state. The premature adoption of Western forms and 
methods might actually hamper their progress. The 
matter clearly required careful consideration. Ruanda- 
Urundi was not rich. It would inevitably be an uphill 
task to raise the standard of living and develop the 
social life of the people, their educational standards and 
their political consciousness in the “Western sense.” 

The successful working of the recently established 
indigenous councils was noted by Arthur S. Lall, of 
India, who nevertheless felt that the sub-chiefdom 
councils should be given greater powers, particularly 
in such fields as the settlement of local disputes and 
the raising of funds for community projects such as the 
purchase of selected seed, the building of schools, bet- 
ter housing, sanitation and local irrigation works. There 
was a clear indication of willingness among the people 
and their chiefs to develop those councils. 

The Indian representative felt it was also desirable 
to increase the powers of the higher organs of adminis- 
tration, and his delegation welcomed the plan to reform 
the Council of the Vice-Government-General to pro- 
vide for greater indigenous representation. One effect 
of this would be that it would enable indigenous rep- 
resentatives from the two States to meet and discuss 
their common problems. As sectional interests had 
already begun to emerge, the indigenous representatives 
should be in the majority on that Council, which was 
only a consultative body; that would be the best way 
to make the wishes of the people of the two States 
known to the Administering Authority. The provision 
of an indigenous majority in the Council was all the 
more important since the Council was the nucleus of 
a central legislative body for the territory. 

In the social field Mr. Lall considered that the con- 
tinuance of penal sanctions for breaches of labor con- 
tracts was an anachronism which should be remedied. 
The decree of 1954, reducing imprisonment to one 


month in cases of wilful breach of contract and Impos- 
ing fines for lesser cases, did not substantially alter the 
situation in this respect. His delegation also advocated 
the abolition of the curfew restrictions and was con- 
cerned at the laws regarding the personal status of the 
indigenous people. 

Although considerable progress had been made in 
education, Mr. Lall thought there was still an immense 
task ahead. The Administering Authority might con- 
sider asking UNESCO to draw up a basic education 
project for the territory and see to what extent such a 
project could be put into operation. 


Question of Deadline for Autonomy 

A more critical approach was that of Vasily F. 
Grubyakov, of the U.S.S.R., who charged that Ruanda- 
Urundi had been a colony for fifty years, a sufficiently 
long time to assure the advancement of the people and 
the development of self-government. Yet the Admin- 
istering Authority had set no date for the territory’s 
independence or taken any steps to ensure that inde- 
pendence, despite the General Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions to that effect and the convincing arguments ad- 
duced by the Visiting Mission to the territory in 1954. 
[/n its report this Mission expressed the belief that it 
was possible to make the people of Ruanda-Urundi 
ready for self-government in twenty to twenty-five years. 
This particular view was not supported by the Mission's 
Chairman, Mr. J. §. Reid, of New Zealand; see UNITED 
NATIONS Review, Vol. 1, No. 11, May 1955.| 

Mr. Grubyakov maintained that the territory was not 
developing independently, being dominated by the 
colonial administration of the Belgian Congo. He cited 
the Visiting Mission’s view that the retention of that 
system imperiled the territory’s political and economic 
advancement, and its political consequences were al- 
ready making themselves felt. 

During the entire Belgian colonial administration, not 
one indigenous inhabitant had occupied a leading post 
in the Administration, said Mr. Grubyakov. The highest 
posts to which indigenous inhabitants had been able 
to advance had been those of medical and agricultural 
assistants. The Administration’s principle was to hinder, 
not to promote, the participation of the indigenous 
inhabitants in the management of their own affairs. The 
Administering Authority had mantained and strength- 
ened the tribal system, placing the traditional chiefs 
officials in itg pay. 

Among other points stressed by the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative were: the Administration was continuing to 
alienate indigenous lands for the benefit of Europeans; 
a system of laws discriminating against the Africans 
was still retained; the indigenous people were classified 
as “civilized” and “uncivilized” persons; segregation 
and restriction on the movement of Africans remained 
in force; discrimination in salaries existed between 
Africans and Europeans; the health services were de- 
veloping very slowly; there were still only four dentists 
for a population of over four million and there was not 
a single indigenous doctor; less than one-third of chil- 
dren of school-age attended school, and the overwhelm- 

(Continued on page 38) 





Gaetano Martino, Italian 
Foreign Minister, Presi- 
dent Giovanni Gronchi, 
Signora Gronchi, Signora 
Martino and Secretary- 
General Dag Hammar- 
skjold at the United 
Nations 


The President of Italy 


at United Nations Headquarters 


Lo first Chief of State to visit the United Nations 
from one of the sixteen new Member nations was 
at Headquarters on March 12. He was President 
Giovanni Gronchi of Italy, who was guest of honor at 
a dinner given by Secretary-General Dag Hammar 
skjold. Afterwards, the President and Signora Gronchi 
and members of the President’s suite were shown about 
the buildings by Mr. Hammarskjold. Earlier, Italian 
Foreign Minister Gaetano Martino called on the Secre 
tary-General. 

On March 14, at an Italian luncheon given in honor 
of the Secretary-General and of the permanent repre 
sentatives of the member states of the Security and 
lrusteeship Councils, President Gronchi welcomed the 
opportunity again to pay tribute to the United Nations 

Emphasizing the fundamental importance of the 
United Nations in bringing about full international 
solidarity in security and peace, he expressed the hope 
that one day it would be able even to take binding 
decisions on certain questions, as was the hope, he said 
of the great men who drafted the Charter at San 
Francisco 

Italy is ready for that day, he pointed out, for its 
Constitution provides that it may, if it enjoys parity 


with other states, agree to any limitations on sovereignty 
required to establish an order which will secure peace 
and justice between nations. It will promote and foster 
international organizations directed toward such a 
purpose 

President Gronchi regarded the Atlantic Pact not 
merely as a military alliance, but as a community in 
tended to develop action in political, economic and 
social fields as well, not alone for the pacific progress 
of its member countries, but for the countries outside 


it too 


He believed, indeed, that there was already visible 
within the United Nations orbit a number of converg 
ing movements toward attaining right, justice and free 
dom for all, on which progress and peace must be 
based. They were taking form among various peoples 
iccording to their traditions, their conception of life 
ind their common aspiration to assume their respective 
responsibilities in the world order. Such movements, he 
felt, were helping to make the General Assembly ever 
more like a universal parliament in which the varied 
ideologies and political methods come into the open 
face to face. Italy, he gave assurance, was ready to 
assume its due share of responsibility and sacrifice 





Dr. M. G. Candau 


“Destroy Disease larrying Insects 


There are many diseases that cannot spread unless 
carried by insects, They are among the most ancient 
afflictions of mankind, and have played their part in 
shaping our history. Malaria has influenced the rise and 
fall of civilizations, epidemics of plague and of yellow 
fever have again and again decimated populations in 
the old and new worlds, while outbreaks of louse-born« 
typhus have often determined the outcome of military 
campaigns. Sleeping sickness and a less well known 
disease, onchocerciasis, have held back progress on the 
African continent 

These and a score of other 
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scourges, there is scarcely one which does not still 
represent an actual or potential danger to large num- 
bers of human beings. 

Most of these diseases have been known and feared 
for centuries, but it was not until about sixty years ago 
that scientists began to suspect the part played by 
insects as carriers, It was only in the early years of the 
present century that painstaking research established 
with certainty the action of many different species of 
insects such as mosquitoes, tsetse flies, sandflies, fleas, 

lice, as well as of ticks and 
mites in transmitting a great 


diseases carried by flying and 
crawling insects have enfeebled 
whole sections of the human 
race, depopulated fertile food- 
producing tracts, and held 
down man’s levels of living, 
particularly in the tropics but 
also in temperate climates. De- 
spite the strides that have been 
made in our own day toward 
the control of many of these 


On April 7, 1948, the Constitution of 
the World Health Organization officially 
came into force. Each anniversary is now 
observed as World Health Day and is 
used by national and local health author- 
ities to interest people in health needs 
and to stimulate their cooperation in 
health action. Here the United Nations 
Review presents a message from Dr. M. 
(. Candau, Director-General of the 
World Health Organization, on the occa- 
sion of worldwide observance of the 
work of his Organization. 


number of pestilences. 

In the first flush of enthu- 
siasm following these discov- 
eries it was thought that, once 
the carrier was known, any 
disease would be virtually con- 
quered. 

Indeed, in a relatively short 
time yellow fever was banished 
from most of the cities of the 
Americas, the incidence of 





malaria was reduced particularly in the towns and in 
the more temperate zones, and certain other diseases 
were successfully attacked 

Rapid progress, however, became possible only after 
the discovery during the last war of the “residual” 
insecticides, of which the best known is probably DDT. 
The special character of these chemicals is that they 
remain deadly for periods ranging up to several months 
after application. One of their first triumphs was to 
strangle the threat of typhus epidemics during and after 
the war. Next, they proved amazingly effective when 
correctly used to control malaria, even in the sparsely- 
settled rural districts. There is scarcely an insect-borne 
disease against which these new chemicals are not being 
used today with greater or less effect. 

But again disappointment has followed too optimistic 
hopes. First the common housefly, and now some mos- 
quitoes as well as lice, cockroaches and bed-bugs in 
certain areas, have shown that, after a few years of 
exposure to the action of these killers, they can develop 
resistance which protects them from fatal effects. In 
the case of the housefly this happens rather quickly, 
and these chemicals have therefore become of little 
value. With the mosquito, however, the insecticide can 
be used effectively for several years, during which 
period an all-out campaign is able to eradicate diseases 
like malaria so that, if the mosquitoes should, in time, 
develop resistance, there is no malaria left for them to 
carry. 

Another and very serious difficulty is that many 
insect-borne diseases appear to exist more or less per- 
manently among wild animals which thus provide a 
reservoir of infection that may suddenly spread to start 
epidemics among domestic animals and human beings. 


Yellow fever is known to be firmly entrenched in the 
jungles among monkeys and other animals; plague 
smoulders in many places among wild rodents whence 
it can easily spread to the rats that live with men; the 
trypanosome that causes sleeping sickness exists per- 
manently in wild game in Africa and is carried to men 
and cattle by the tsetse fly. There are many other 
examples among diseases caused by viruses and “ricket- 
tsiae” 

It would be a serious mistake to underestimate these 
ancient enemies of mankind. It is already clear that the 
residual insecticides, powerful weapons though they be, 
do not provide the final answer to the disease-carrying 
insect. Nor is there at present any prospect of eradi- 
cating those diseases that have become permanently 
established among the domestic and wild animals 
There they remain, a constant threat calling for con- 
stant watchfulness 

World Health Day this year will, I hope, serve to 
make people everywhere realize that, although the 
insect-borne diseases are being increasingly held in 
check, they are not yet conquered. To achieve that 
final victory man will need all his intelligence and 
resourcefulness. Above all, he will need to act in con- 
cert, for this group of diseases constitutes one of the 
greatest challenges to international health action 


Agency Cooperation 


One of the most important fields in which 
the objectives of FAO and WHO closely coin- 
cide is in the struggle against insect pests. 
Our direct interest, it is true, is at present 
largely confined to aiding the control of such 


plagues as those of the locusts which destroy 
crops in so many countries, the “senn pest” 
of cereals in the Near East, or the olive fly 
of the Mediterranean region, But many live- 
stock diseases in various parts of the world 
are insect-borne, too, and the depredations 
of the insect army against foodstuffs at every 
stage from harvest to the consumers’ kitchen 
also come within the sphere of our interest. 

Moreover, notorious as are the insect 
hordes as destroyers of food and carriers of 
animal diseases, the indirect effects of the 
damage they do to mankind are often equally 
important to agriculture. In so many coun- 
tries a major obstacle to increased agricul- 
tural production is found in the low physical 
stafe of people suffering from the insect- 
borne diseases with which the World Health 
Organization is so concerned, Without their 
control, all the careful planning of agricul- 
tural development in such countries may 
come to nought . . . for to be effective, farm- 
ing needs strong, healthy men and women 
on the farms just as much as it needs thriv- 
ing crops and disease free stock in the fields. 

So in this, as in many other battles, FAO 
and the World Health Organization are mov- 
ing forward on the same road .. . a road 
along which the importance of your theme 
of the fight against the insects that carry 
disease must be evident to all. 


P. V. Cardon, Director-General 
Food and Agriculture Organization 


Field work for students of the new sani- 

tary course in the Public Health Depart- 

ment of the University of Beirut includes 

searching for mosquito larvae along the 
Death River of Lebanon. 
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Guidance on Problems of 


Polio Vaccination 


Ww" the exception of one major and one unclarified 
minor incident, both associated with polio vac 

cine produced in the United States, there has been no 
further evidence that the vaccine caused poliomyelitis 
among the ten million or more children who have been 
inoculated. Moreover, experience gained in the United 
States, Canada, Denmark, the German Federal Repub 
lic and South Africa shows that the vaccine has been 
proved to be effective under certain conditions in schoo! 
children between the ages of six and ten years 

These are some of the conclusions of a group of 
twelve internationally-known scientists who met recently 
in Stockholm, Sweden, under the auspices of the World 
Health Organization. Still lacking, the scientists’ study 
notes, is adequate information as to the vaccine’s effec 
tiveness in other age-groups, especially regarding very 
young children 


The main purpose of the technical study is to provide 
guidance for national health authorities who are un- 
decided whether to introduce polio vaccination into 
general use. News of accidents following use of the Salk 
vaccine in the United States led to considerable con- 
fusion both among the general public and among health 
authorities, the report points out. The one major in- 
cident mentioned refers to the approximate 200 cases 
connected with a few lots of vaccine produced in the 
United States 

From experience in the United States, however, it 
has recently become clear that a significant reduction 
in the amount of poliomyelitis has resulted among 
vaccinated children compared with unvaccinated chil- 
dren in the same age-group, the review states 

Is commercial production able to provide a con- 
sistently safe product? The wHo report declares that the 





Treatment for a young child recovering 
from polio in Israel (above). 


A polio victim learning to walk after having 
been fitted with braces at the Solo 
Rehabilitation Centre in Indonesia. 


latest developments in production techniques and meth- 
ods of testing should be a further assurance of the safety 
of the product. However, the report does note that 
many instances in different countries are known of 
batches of vaccine having to be discarded as unsafe 
even though they were prepared with the same care 
and using the same methods as other batches which 
passed the safety tests. Very strict safety-testing of all 
batches is therefore indispensable. 


One of the main conclusions reached is that, pro 
vided the precautions recommended elsewhere in the 
report are observed, countries with a high incidence of 
paralytic poliomyelitis should plan to bring vaccination 
into routine use at an early date. In countries with a 
low incidence, the report recommends, a decision to vac- 
cinate should be made only after a careful review of the 
many other factors discussed by these scientists. 


There are two main considerations for determining 
when mass vaccination is inadvisable: how much 
paralytic polio is there in the country concerned and 
what would be the cost and praticability of a mass 
program? A decision is often made more difficult by the 
lack of reliable figures and by the fact that in a country 
where the disease is practically restricted to early child- 
hood, it is not yet known how effective the vaccine 


will be. 


On the other hand, the report recognizes that there 
is reason to believe that poliomyelitis may become a 
public health problem of major importance in areas 
where it is now considered of minor importance. It 
emphasizes that every effort should be made to acquire 
a better knowledge of the polio problem in all coun- 
tries as soon as possible by the improvement of statisti- 
cal information and by means of suitable surveys 


Is there a risk of provoking paralytic polio by giving 
injections of different kinds? The review states that the 
existence of this risk seems now to be established fol 
lowing injections of a number of different drugs and 
vaccines. Moreover, there is no reason to assume that 
the injection of polio vaccine itself is completely free 
from such a provocative effect. It is at present not 
known how important this may prove to be 

It would therefore seem wise, the report goes on, to 
conduct mass vaccination programs at times when the 


incidence of poliomyelitis is usually low For similar 


reasons it seems inadvisable to vaccinate family con 
tacts of established polio cases. The WHo- report 
states that duration of immunity following vaccination 
is at present unknown 

The review also gives guidance on practical problems 
which arise in planning vaccination campaigns, such as 
dosage, number of injections, intervals between injec 
tions and need for reinforcing doses. It contains 
highly technical chapters or annexes on the selection of 
virus strains, antigenicity tests, serological surveys and 
live virus vaccines 

The report recommends that since the production 
and testing of polio vaccine require considerable experi 
ence and technical skill, they should not be attempted 
unless technical personnel and equipment of a very high 
standard are available. Another recommendation con 
cerns particular precautions which should be taken by 
countries starting large-scale production of vaccine for 
the first time 

A final recommendation from the group of scientists 
is that wHo should enlist the cooperation of national 
laboratories in order to facilitate the collection, inter- 
change and study of different strains of poliomyelitis 
virus in different parts of the world 
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The first plebiscite ever held in a 
United Nations Trust Territory will be 
completed in British Togoland early 
next month, Conducted by the 
Administering Authority and 
supervised by a United Nations 
Commissioner and observers, the 
plebiscite is designed to resolve the 
political future of this West African 
land, once a German Protectorate and 
under international supervision since 
1922. The four hundred thousand 
Togolanders will decide whether they 
wish to join the neighboring Gold Coast 
—now on the threshold of 

inde pendence—or remain under 

a Trusteeship regime until some 
other political formula can be 


agreed upon, 


Stage is Set for Holding Plebiscite in 


ew two hundred thousand people in British- 
administered Togoland have registered to vote in 
the plebiscite to be held on May 9 to determine the 
Trust Territory's political future. At the plebiscite, the 
Togolanders will be asked to vote on the following 
alternatives: (1) Do you want the union of Togoland 
under British administration with an independent Gold 
Coast? (2) Do you want the separation of Togoland 
under British Administration from the Gold Coast and 
its continuance under Trusteeship, pending the ultimate 
determination of its political future? 
The actual number of persons who registered for the 


British ‘Togoland 


plebiscite was 193,674, which represented 46 per cent 
of the total estimated population of 423,000. 

The registration figure, which excluded some doubt- 
ful claimants, represented an increase of 32 per cent 
over the 1954 registration for general elections. {In 
these elections 124,076 votes were cast for candidates 
contesting 14 seats in the Legislative Assembly.| The 
plebiscite registration total was broken down as follows: 
78,537 registered in the Northern section, an increase 
of 22 per cent over 1954; and 115,137 in the Southern 
part, a 41 per cent increase over the 1954 figures. 

The leaders of the British Togoland political parties, 
at a recent meeting in Ho, chief town of the territory, 





with United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner Eduardo 
Espinosa Prieto and Plebiscite Administrator Sir John 
Dring, adopted two alternative symbols for use in the 
voting: for those wanting union with the Gold Coast, 
a white clenched fist with forefinger pointing up on a 
black background; for those favoring separation of the 
rust Territory, a yellow circle on black. 

In registering for the plebiscite the Togolanders had to 
comply with certain requirements and were called upon 
to answer the following six questions: Have you passed 
your 21st birthday; have you lived for at least twelve 
months during the last two years in British Togoland; 
have you been sentenced to imprisonment for more than 
one year (unless five years have passed since you were 
discharged from prison); have you been convicted of 
any offence involving dishonesty; have you been dis- 
qualified from registration as an elector on account of 
an offence connected with elections; are you registered 
as a voter for the plebiscite in any other ward or sub- 
ward? 


Widespread Interest 


Preparations for the plebiscite, now well underway, 
have brought unusual activity to Ho and the territory's 


The United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner, 
Eduardo Espinosa Prieto, of Mexico, 
crosses a Volta River ferry on his way to his 
headquarters in British Togoland. 


Mr. Espinosa (centre) was appointed 
Plebiscite Commissioner by the General 
Assembly last December 


Seen below: Typical village scene as 
registration of voters for the 
plebiscite takes place 


other towns and villages. Posted notices explain the 
purpose of the plebiscite and quote the questions au- 
thorized by the United Nations General Assembly in 
its action on the Togoland question last December (see 
the Unrrep Nations Review, Vol. 2, No. 8, February 
1956). Loudspeaker vans have been traveling around 
the countryside telling the people that it is their duty 
to vote and how they had to register. United Nations 
observers are stationed at various points throughout 
the territory. Each is responsible in an assigned area 
for observing the conduct of the plebiscite as a whole 
and the pre-plebiscite campaign 

Jeeping along the dusty gravel roads and pausing for 
village meetings with the local chiefs or elders, the 
United Nations observers have found the Togolanders 
keenly interested in and knowledgable about the plebi 
scite and the important issues involved. The farmers, 
traders, school-teachers and housewives generally dis- 
play a remarkable degree of political maturity, accord- 
ing to the observers. Most of the Togolanders are fully 
aware of the difficult decision they will have to make 
early in May, a decision which wiil not only affect the 
destiny of their own country but have far-reaching im 
plications over the whole of West Africa 





Specialized Agencies at Work 


rT’wo noteworthy developments took place during 
1955 in the activities of the ten international organ- 
izations related to the United Nations as specialized 
agencies, First, several of them embarked, or planned 
to embark, on a new field of endeavor, that of harnessing 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Second, agencies 
stepped up technical assistance operations designed to 
speed economic and social progress in the world’s less 
developed areas: programs to help improve farm pro- 
ducation and practice, increase health and educational 
services, better labor conditions and productivity, de- 
velop weather-forecasting systems and expand transport 
and communications systems. Technical aid provided 
in 1955, at the request of governments, showed a 
marked increase over that given in the previous year 
The ten specialized agencies are: International Labor 
Organization (ILO); Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO); United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO); International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization (1cAo); International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development; International Monetary 
Fund; World Health Organization (WHO); Universal 
Postal Union (upu); International Telecommunication 
Union (iru); and the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion (WMO). All of them, except ITU, increased their 
membership during 1955. 


**Atoms-for-Peace” Activities 


Their activities in the “atoms-for-peace” field included 
studies on the protection of workers in atomic indus- 
tries against the hazards of radiation. ILO, for instance, 
presented a paper on this subject at the first United 
Nations Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy held in Geneva in August 1955. This study pro- 
posed that codes of practice and national protective 


Survey of Actrvities m 1955 


laws be drawn up and effectively enforced. It also 
recommended additional protective action not only on 
a technical basis but also at the medical, educational 
and other levels. It further suggested special training 
programs in protection against radiation dangers. 

Yet another 110 activity was to draw up the first in- 
ternational set of safety and health standards for the 
industrial use of X-rays and radioactive substances. 
This the agency did in the form of a Model Code of 
Safety Regulations for Industrial Establishments. In 
addition, 1Lo’s Chemical Industries Committee gave its 
approval to the use of a special danger symbol in label- 
ing shipments of radioactive materials transported from 
one country to another. The symbol is already in use. 


Health Aspects 

Medical and public health aspects of the develop- 
ment of atomic energy engaged the attention of the 
World Health Organization. Last year, it outlined a 
program for protection against radiation perils. This 
scheme dealt with such important matters as training 
health personnel, spreading knowledge about radiation 
health problems and the diagnosis and treatment of 
radiation ailments. It also proposed worldwide studies 
of the physical effects of low-level radiation on people 
and of the genetic effects of radiation on the human race. 

In cooperation with the Swedish Government, wHo 
also helped organize a training course in Stockholm for 
health physicists against radiation perils. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization decided that 
its work in the atomic energy field, to begin with, would 
be mostly that of a clearing house—gathering, coordi- 
nating and spreading information about the use of 
atomic energy in agriculture. The creation of a special 
post for this work has been authorized. 





The International Bank appointed an atomic energy 
adviser to its staff in 1955, to keep abreast of develop- 
ments in the atomic energy field. 

Like ILO, FAO and WHO both submitted papers to last 
years’ United Nations “Atoms-for-Peace” Conference, 
as did the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. Other specialized agencies rep- 
resented at the Conference were the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, the International Bank, the 
World Meteorological Organization and the Internation- 
al Telecommunication Union. 


Prospect of More Activity 


Activities of the agencies in the atomic energy field 
are expected to increase in the future, 

It is possible, for instance, that some of them may 
call technical conferences on the more specialized as- 
pects of harnessing nuclear power for peaceful purposes. 
They have been asked by the United Nations General 
Assembly to consult with the organization’s Secretary- 
General to ensure proper coordination between any 
such meetings and the second international “atoms-for- 
peace” conference to be held under United Nations 
auspices in two or three years’ time. The appropriate 
agencies will also consult with Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold on arrangements for this conference. 

The specialized agencies, in addition, have been 
asked to cooperate with a new United Nations Scientific 
Committee, set up by the General Assembly last De- 
cember, to collect, study and disseminate information 
about the effects of atomic radiation on man and his 
environment, 


Technical Aid Operations 


Some 92 different countries and territories obtained 
technical assistance during 1955 under the skill-sharing 
venture financed from voluntary contributions by gov- 
ernments shared out between the United Nations Tech 
nical Assistance Administration (TAA) and seven of 


At the Kotri dam site in 
Hyderabad, Pakistan, 
students learn how to 

operate heavy tractors, 
graders and pushloaders 
under the instruction 

of E. A. McDonald, 
Lo technical assistance 
expert from the 

United Kingdom 


the specialized agencies. At the end of 1955, there were 
over 1,000 technical assistance experts at work in the 
field, on assignment for one or other of these specialized 
agencies. In addition, the agencies made it possible for 
nearly 600 officials from the less developed areas to 
go abroad for training in the special techniques required 
for a variety of economic and social development 
schemes. This was done through granting scholarships 
and fellowships. 

All the agencies except the International Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund and the Universal Postal 
Union, share in the funds for the expanded program. 
In addition to the aid provided under this program, 
several agencies have also given additional technical 
assistance financed from their regular annual budgets. 
rhe Bank and the Fund meet the costs of the aid they 
render from their own resources. 

Several technical assistance operations of the agencies, 
it should be noted, were carried out jointly with the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), which is 
an integral part of the United Nations. 

A more detailed account of some of the important 
work carried out by the agencies is given below. 


International Labor Organization 


4 work of ILo during 1955 ranged over a wide 
field. 

It launched a study of the social and labor problems 
created by the development of automation in industry 

the use of automatic controls to supplement human 
skills in industrial operations, 

It added three new minimum standards to the fair 
labor practices set out in its International Labor Code. 
Adopted by an overwhelming majority of the govern- 
ment, worker and employer representatives at the agen- 
cy’s annual conference last June, these involved: a new 
international agreement, known as a convention, for 
ending penal sanctions against indigenous workers for 
breaches of labor contracts; and two recommendations 








dealing respectively with vocational rehabilitation of the 
disabled and the protection of migrant workers moving 
to and from underdeveloped regions. 

Last year was also a busy one for 1Lo’s technical 
groups and special committees examining such matters 
as maritime, textile, agricultural and plantation prob- 
lems affecting workers. Meetings were called, too, on a 
regional basis to discuss vocational training in nascent 
industries, social problems in non-metropolitan areas, 
and cooperative problems in the Americas. Other ex- 
pert groups worked on international action for family 
living studies, occupational safety measures and job 
classifications 


From Andes to Africa 

The technical assistance provided by Lo extended 
over 4 vast area, from the snowy Andes (where it is 
spearheading a joint effort by the United Nations and 
several specialized agencies to improve the working and 
living conditions of the Indian population in the high 
plateau country), to tropical farm areas in Africa and 
to industries, large and small, in Asia. 

The general aim of all these operations is to improve 
skills and so to improve worker's conditions, to raise 
labor productivity, to foster better worker-management 
relations and to improve labor administration and 
welfare. 

In Europe, Lo continued its help to Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Turkey and Italy, which still have large num- 
bers of unskilled workers, either by placing their worker- 
trainees abroad or by helping to develop training centres 
on the spot. 

In India, the number of industrial workers enjoying 
social security under a scheme developed with ILo 
assistance rose at the end of the year to one million 

the highest in the country’s history. In Burma, a 
start was made with a similar project covering 55,000 
workers, 

Halfway across the world, an ILO mission visited 
Mexico to help improve the productivity and working 
conditions of Mexico textile workers. Other ILo experts 
also went to Mexico to help in the development of 
handicrafts. In Bolivia, 1Lo aid took the form of expert 
advice on industrial relations, Chile and Cuba, too, use 
ILO experts, on social security and statistical problems, 
respectively. 

Indonesia, Thailand, Libya, Haiti and Brazil were 
among the other countries where ILO assistance in de- 
veloping modern training facilities continued. 

By the end of the year, the Lo had 164 technical 
assistance experts at work in various parts of the world, 
a record figure. In addition, nearly 150 worker-trainees 
and other fellowship holders were studying abroad 
under ILO grants, 


Food and Agriculture Organization 


Swe number of technical assistance experts sent out 

by PAO also rose during 1955. There were some 340 
specialists in the field at mid-year, as compared with 
207 twelve months earlier. Some helped check livestock 
diseases. Others aided in improving the use of land and 





water and marketing methods in mechanizing fishing 
craft, in developing timber industries and in training 
local farm leaders. 

Aid was given on a regional basis as well as to in- 
dividual countries. 


Locust Control 

One important regional activity was to continue the 
help to countries in the Middle East against the desert 
locust. Since 1953, the campaign has been centred in 
the Arabian peninsula, from which locust swarms can 
escape to add to the intensity of the locust plague 
throughout the “entire invasion” zone from India to 
Africa. 

In 1955, nine governments participated in control 
operations by sending teams of technical officers to the 
peninsula, and six other governments contributed mate- 
rials and funds. Fao established a coordinating office at 
Jeddah, staffed by four locust experts and an adminis- 
trative assistant. It also sent a locust expert to Yemen. 
As a result of these endeavors several hundred thousand 
hopper bands in Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Oman were 
destroyed. 

Other regional activities included: improvement proj- 
ects in the Near East on grasslands and fodder and 
wheat and barley; a rice improvement project in the 
Far East; a scheme to check foot-and-mouth disease 
in Central America; and assistance to the Caribbean 
Commission and the South Pacific Commission. 

Regional training centres were set up in various areas 
for statistics, rice-breeding, agricultural extension, co- 
operatives, land reform, tropical forestry, fisheries, 
nutritional education, dairy improvement, farm mechan- 
ization, rice-grading, irrigation methods, rural sociology 
and marketing. Fao also participated in the fundamental 
education centre organized by UNESCO, in the Andean- 
Indian project organized by ILo, and the Central Ameri- 
can integration project organized by the United Nations. 

Some Achievements 

Examples of progress achieved in individual coun- 
tries, with FAO aid, include the following: 

In Ethiopia, where adequate economic use of a cattle 
population estimated at between 15 and 20 million has 
been prevented by livestock diseases, a laboratory es- 
tablished by FAO experts in Addis Ababa is now pro- 
ducing both rinderpest and pleuro-pneumonia vaccines. 
In the field, teams of vaccinators continue their opera- 
tions under FAO guidance. Since the beginning of the 
animal disease control program in 1951, more than 
4,000,000 inoculations against rinderpest have been 
carried out. The veterinary service now has about fifty 
personnel in the field and from September to March 
1955, more than 5,000 cattle were exported to a new 
packing plant at Djibouti. 

In Syria, an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
February 1955 which became serious in the southern 
region was controlled with the assistance of an FAO 
veterinarian who continues to give training in control 
measures. 

In Thailand, a vaccine against Newcastle disease in 








poultry has been produced for the first time in a dried 
form, easily transportable under tropical conditions 
Developed with the help of an FAO veterinarian, the 
vaccine may enable small farmers to increase their out 
put of an important supply of protein with small capital 
outlay. 

In India, FAO has undertaken a number of hide-and- 
skin improvement projects with considerable success 
The value of hides and skins produced by methods 
introduced by an FAO expert has increased by 30 or 40 
per cent over the past three years. 


Progress in Improving Fisheries 


Successful assistance projects have been carried out 
with FAO aid in mechanizing fishing craft and improv- 
ing fishing gear 
Southern India, for instance, where some 200,000 per- 
sons earn their living from the sea. 


on the eastern and western coasts of 


In Chile, where an FAO expert worked for two and a 
half years to demonstrate the value of fish in the diet 
of lower income groups, increased consumption up to 
45 per cent in one district has been reported. 

In Indonesia, an FAO expert and Indonesian tech- 
nicians have started experimental production of protein- 
rich soya bean milk under a joint project run by the 
Government, FAO and UNICEP. 

In Latin America, the region with the largest number 
of PAO forestry projects, FAO is advising on the rational 
exploitation and the establishment of forest industries. 

The largest single forestry undertaking is that by the 
Government of Brazil for the development of the 
Amazon Valley. Following a survey by three FAO ex- 
perts in 1952, two training centres for logging and 
sawmilling are being set up in the aera with FAO help 
With view to establishing farms in the region, FAO in 
1955 sent experts on colonization and on tropical soils 


to undertake preliminary surveys. 


A camel-driven Persian 

well in the Baluchistan 
Province of Pakistan. 

Fao aids area's Water 
Investigation and Develop- 
ment Unit in improving and 
developing water supplies. 


In Chile, a demonstration centre was opened with 
FAO assistance in February 1955 to demonstrate sound 
forestry practices and logging and milling techniques 
for use in the country’s forests 


United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tifie and Cultural Organization 


\ DISTINGUISHING feature of UNESCO's operations in 
1955 was the launching of a new “direct aid” 


scheme to help in the development of museums, libraries 
and communications services, the study of social ten 
sions, the preservation of cultural treasures and other 
projects which do not fall within the scope of the ex- 
panded technical assistance program, as the latter con 
centrates on economic development 

The sum of $1,000,000 has been earmarked for this 
work for 1955 and 1956. More aid under this scheme 
has been asked for than is actually available; to meet 
these requests would cost $4,000,000. 

Under the expanded technical aid program, UNESCO 
was engaged on sixty-nine science and education proj- 
ects in 1955 in thirty-seven countries, 

As a result of aid made available through UNESCO, 
scientific documentation centres are now in operation 
in India and Yugoslavia, and also in Mexico where the 
centre serves industry and research institutions for all 
Latin America, Turkey has a seismological institute to 
help develop an earthquake warning system, and the 
University of Baghdad in Iraq has a science faculty 
Libraries have been developed in Syria and Israel; 
fundamental education schemes have been established 
in Ceylon and Iraq, and an educational broadcasting 
system has been inaugurated in Pakistan. 

During 1955, UNESCO continued to cooperate with 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Pal 
estine Refugees in running an emergency education pro- 








A team of UNESCO educators working on the premise 

that “a child's interest in learning is natural,” 
supervised a pilot school built by the Government of 
Bolivia in the La Miraflores section of La Paz, where 
children learn through new and creative experiences 


Aviation spec ialists from ICAO assist in the 

operation of the Djakarta Civil Aviation Academy 
With 3,000 islands spread over a 3,000 mile area, 
Indonesia has need for pilots, shown here 

receiving their first instruction 












gram for Arab refugee children, nearly 200,000 of 
whom are now at school 

In the United States, UNESCO co-sponsored the first 
international. meeting of experts on desert research and 
also a conference on the development of solar energy. 

The year 1955 also saw the creation of a new Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences to 
coordinate research on the resources of the sea. (See 
also page 28.) 

A significant step by UNESCO in the field of social 
sciences was a decision to establish a research centre for 
Southeast Asia on the effects of industrialization on 
rural communities. The centre is due to begin opera- 
tions in 1956. 

In Egypt, a photographic documentation centre was 
set up with UNESCO aid to compile records of Egyptian 
antiquities. One of its first tasks was to survey an area 
in Upper Nubia where a number of temples are likely 
to be submerged in the waters of a large dam now 
under construction. 

On September 16, 1955, there came into effect the 
Universal Copyright Convention, aimed at protecting 
the rights of authors, composers and artists on the use 
of their works. 


Mass Communications 


In the sphere of mass communications, UNESCO de- 
parted from its earlier programs by offering member 
states the services of eight teams of experts to help in 
the development of national communications facilities 
Libya has already asked aid under this scheme in 
establishing a radio system. 

In Mexico an educational film institute for Latin 
America was set up. 

It has also been decided to start an international 
centre in 1956 to stimulate the production and distribu- 
tion of films suitable for children between the ages of 
eight and sixteen 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization 


()™ of 1CAO’s main achievements in 1955 was the 

preparation of a new international agreement to 
double the liability of air lines for passengers killed or 
injured on flight from one country to another. The 
new maximum was set at US $16,582. The agreement, 
which will come into force when thirty countries have 
ratified it, was drawn up at a meeting at The Hague in 
the form of a protocol to amend the Warsaw Conven- 
tion of 1929 which limits the liability of an airline to its 
passengers at the equivalent of $8,291. The old Con- 
vention will remain in force until the protocol comes 
into effect. 

Another ICAO activity was directed at cutting down 
on the red tape involved in international air travel. A 
number of proposals were made at ICAO meeting in 
Manila, with a view to reducing the delays encountered 
by passengers at international airports and making it 
easier for operators of non-scheduled aircraft to fly to 
foreign countries 
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ICAO also continued its work on the technical aspects 
of international aviation to make flying safer and more 
efficient. Thus, it proposed changes in the present inter- 
national air alphabet code to avoid confusion when 
words are spelled out over a radiotelephone circuit be- 
tween the aircraft and ground stations. New words have 
been worked out for the code which was originally 
adopted for worldwide use in 1951. These words are 
“Charlie” for “C” (replacing “Coca” ), “Mike” for “M” 
(replacing “Metro”), “Nectar” for “N” (instead of 
“November”) and “Extra” for “X” (instead of “X- 
Ray”). The changes, worked out after thousands of 
tests in various ICAO member states, are due to come 
into effect on March 1, 1956, unless the majority of 
ICAO’s sixty-six member states object. 


Thirty-eight Countries Aided 


On the technical assistance front, 1cao provided aid 
to thirty-eight countries in 1955. This took the form 
mainly of sending out experts, either individually or in 
missions, and granting fellowships and scholarships for 
study abroad. Some twenty-four missions involving 124 
technical specialists. were sent out during the year. In 
addition, 1cao provided sixty-five fellowships for ad- 
vanced training and forty-three scholarships for basic 
training to nationals of thirty-two countries. 


International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 
M”™! economic development loans were granted by 

the International Bank in 1955 than in any pre- 
vious year. Its annual net earnings reached a record 


figure of $26,000,000. More private investors partici- 


pated in its loans than ever before. The year 1955 was 


Funicular climbs the penstock 

at Los Molles hydro-electric plant 
in Chile with a group of 

United Nations visitors. A World 
Bank loan, helped to finance 

the power plant 


also the first in which all new issues of Bank bonds 
were sold outside the United States. 

Twenty-seven loans, equivalent to $406.5 million in 
all, were granted to twenty countries and territories, 
mostly to help improve transport and electric power 
services. Some loans, however, were used to develop 
agricultural and industrial schemes, The regional dis- 
tribution of loans was as follows: Europe, $117 million; 
Latin America, $89 million; Asia and the Middle East, 
$87 million. Africa and Australia were each lent be- 
tween $50 million and $60 million. 

The Bank also continued to provide technical assist- 
ance to its member countries. Thus, it completed and 
published general survey mission reports on Malaya, 
Nigeria and Syria, and assisted in a study of the electric 
power needs of Mexico. In Colombia it gave advice on 
the establishment of a regional development corpora- 
tion, It also collaborated in talks between India and 
Pakistan on ways of increasing the use of the Indus 
system of rivers for irrigation. 

Plans for setting up the International Finance Cor- 
poration to encourage productive private enterprise, 
especially in underdeveloped countries, also occupied 
the Bank’s attention during 1955. It drafted a charter 
for the Corporation which is to come into being as an 
affiliate of the Bank as soon as at least thirty govern- 
ments have paid in a minimum of $75,000,000 towards 
the new institution’s initial capital of $100,000,000. 
Over forty countries have indicated their willingness to 
join the Corporation. It is hoped that the necessary 
steps to bring it into being will be completed in the 
course of 1956. 

Plans were also made by the Bank to open an Eco 
nomic Development Institute, to function as a sort of 











staff college to give advanced training in development 
problems to senior officials from underdeveloped area 
rhe Institute’s first course opened in Washington on 
January 9, 1956 


International Monetary Fund 


6 len International Monetary Fund continued its con 

sultations in 1955 with its members about their ex 
change restrictions, and policies to help make curren 
cies stable and convertible. The services provided by 
the Fund for this included technical advice by staff 
members, statistical information and analyses, and a 
special training program for officials of central banks 
and finance ministries. 

During the year, twelve members of the Fund took 
advantage of improvements in their foreign exchange 
positions to repurchase amounts of their currencies held 
by the Fund. Their gold and dollar payments to the 
Fund aggregated a little more than $205 million, thus 
bringing the total of repurchases to $627 million since 
the Fund began operations in March 1947, Two mem 
bers purchased $27.5 million from the Fund during the 
year, increasing the total of Fund transactions to $1,200 
million. At the end of 1955, the Fund’s total assets 
amounted to $8,844.2 million, including $3,673.9 mil 
lion in gold and convertible currencies. 


World Health Organization 


4 be. World Health Organization continued its work 
in 1955 to control communicable diseases and im 


prove the general health of mankind, An assessment 
of the cumulative effect of these endeavors in recent 
years revealed that about 400,000,000 people had de- 
rived some measure of protection against malaria, 
tuberculosis and diseases such as yaws and endemic 
syphilis from control campaigns carried out with the 
aid of the agency 

Drives against yaws and related illnesses benefited 
more than 40,000,000 by the end of 1955, a quarter of 
them having been treated with penicillin. Cost of treat- 
ment fell during the year to about 10¢ (US) per person 
and 75¢ (US) per person injected with penicillin. 

The agency also estimated in 1955 that it was possi- 
ble to eradicate malaria in many parts of the world 
within a period of ten years, with the active cooperation 
of governments and other agencies, 

One example of the progress made in combating 
tuberculosis was provided by India, where nearly 22,- 
000,000 of the 63,000,000 young people examined by 
the end of the year were vaccinated against the disease 
with BCG 

The use of vaccines to fight poliomyelitis also re- 
ceived the attention of WHO in 1955, a meeting of sci- 
entists from various parts of the world being sponsored 
by the agency to study the matter. They concluded that 
the Salk-type of vaccines, made with inactivated virus, 
yielded good protection for children under ten. They 
also recommended that encouragement be given to re- 
search, still in an early experimental stage, on anti- 
polio vaccines derived from an attenuated living virus 


Schoolchildren receive 

vitamin B-12 in the village 

of Santa Magdalena, Guatemala 
in the campaign for good 
nutrition carried out with the 
aid of the World Health 
Organization 





Searching for patterns of hurricane behavior, pilots fly into the eye of devastating winds such as “Connie,” seen here 
in its formative stage passing San Juan, Puerto Rico in August 1955, This year WMO held an expert conference 
on hurricanes in the Dominican Republic. 


World Meteorological Organization 


6 bs help nations use knowledge about the weather for 

a variety of development schemes absorbed much 
of wWMo’s attention in 1955. It gave aid to Haiti on 
harnessing wind power, to British East Africa on setting 
up a meteorological warning system against desert 
locusts, and to Chile on applying the use of weather- 
forecasting to counter potato blight by advising farmers 
about the onset of weather favorable to the growth of 
this plant disease. It also helped Afghanistan and 
Nicaragua to launch their first meteorological services, 
and sent a mission to Iran to assist in coordinating 
various weather services in that country with a view 
to the establishment of a National Meteorological In 
stitute. 

These are only a few examples of the way the agency 
has developed its technical assistance activities. In 1955 
it spent about $300,000 for this work, as compared 
with $50,000 in 1953. Technical aid projects already 
approved for 1956 will cost about $420,000 


In addition to providing technical aid in 1955, wmMo 
continued its work efforts for worldwide standardization 
of techniques and instruments for weather observation, 
and for a coordinated universal system of weather re- 
porting, forecasting and warning which would help 


make international travel and transport safer 

Thus, it made plans for a conference on hurricanes 
to be held in the Dominican Republic in 1956, under 
the joint auspices of WMO and the United Nations Tech 
nical Assistance Administration and with the coopera 
tion of the government of that country. The aim of this 
meeting is to provide information needed to devise 
more effective hurricane warning systems 

The agency also continued its work on the prepara 
tion of maps showing thunderstorm areas throughout 
the world and based on observations made at sea and 
on land 

At the beginning of 1955 a new wMo code for trans 
mitting messages about weather conditions was intro- 
duced for use in some 1,200 broadcasts whereby 
110,000 weather observations are exchanged between 
nations and continents every day and night 

The agency continued active support for the arid 
zone research program which is conducted in coopera 
tion with UNESCO; this involves studies of such factors 
as wind power, artificial rain and solar energy. It made 
preparations to join UNESCO in planning a research pro 
gram on the problems of the humid tropics. It also 
agreed to take responsibility for international hydro 
meteorological activities dealing with the development 
and control of water resources 
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Py WUE SEA covers more than half the earth's surface yet provides only about one per cent of man’s 
food—to a great extent because the majority of the world’s fishermen carry on their work with only 
wind and muscle for power. After a demonstration by representatives of the Food and Agriculture Or- 


ganization, fishermen in Ceylon bought and installed diesel engines in their catamarans, more than 


doubling their range and greatly increasing their catch 





A Chart 
For All the Oceans 


| ITERATURE and history are bright with songs of 
+ men sailing the seven seas. Almost in the wakes 
of the explorers and adventurers came the commercial 
ships, themselves battling the hardships and dangers 
that the ever changing, restless oceans press upon 
sailors. Through this continuing conquest of the waters 
man has widened his horizons. People from countries 
with wholly different cultures communicate with each 
other. As the traffic thickens, the ships increasingly 
show us the way to cooperation among these people 
of different backgrounds toward a better life for all. 


In the first part of this two-part article we have seen 
how coordination of much of this international coopera- 
tion is quite naturally a United Nations activity. The 
rules of the sea are the concern of the International 
Court of Justice and the International Law Commission 


From international conferences have come the Inter- 
national Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea 
(1948) and a recommendation for a code of Interna- 
tional Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea 
Continuous up to date information is acquired by the 
Transport and Communications Division in the Secre- 
tariat for the use of a Commission of the same name 
reporting to the Economic and Social Council. 


Technical matters affecting international shipping 
will be dealt with by a projected specialized agency, the 
Inter-governmental Maritime Consultative Organization, 
which will come into being when the convention opened 
for signature has been ratified by twenty-one states, of 
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wm research and international cooperation are 

vitally important to conserve fish in certain areas, 
there are many countries where the most urgent need 
is to increase the catch and consumption of fish, and 
to do it quickly. Although it is estimated that total food 
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which seven must each have a total tonnage of at 
least one million gross tons of shipping. 

lhe activities of several specialized agencies deal with 
the sea. The International Civil Aviation Organization 
supervises the operation of nine floating ocean stations 
for weather reporting in the North Atlantic—and is 
justly proud of the service being responsible for saving 
several hundreds of lives from more than half a dozen 
ships. 

The World Meterological Organization, which esti- 
mates that thirteen per cent of recorded shipping casual- 
ties are directly due to the weather, maintains an 
extensive warning and forecast system with information 
gathered by stationary weather ships and from volun- 
teers on merchantmen and other vessels. 

The messages are relayed mainly by wireless—a 
procedure supervised by the International Telecom- 
munications Union, whose principal task is allocating, 
through the conference method, radio frequencies and 
regulation of their use, in normal times and for distress 
purposes. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization is closely 
concerned with the conservation, development and con- 
trolled exploitation of the living resources of the sea. 
Last summer, under FAO's sponsorship, an International 
Technical Conference on the Conservation of the Living 
Resources of the Sea, was held at the Rome Headquar- 
ters. The Conference made recommendations for con- 
serving, through international action, certain of the sea’s 
resources and their balanced use as a source of food. 
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production has more than regained the prewar level, it 
is still a fact that over half the people in the world live 
at or near the minimum subsistence level necessary to 
sustain life. They lack sufficient good protein in their 
diet to keep them strong and healthy. The situation is 





Chile, with an abundant supply of fish, is engaged 
in a vigorous campaign to increase both pro- 
duction and « onsumption, stressing the nutritive 
values of fish. Fao is supplying specialists 

Always the nets must be mended. 


already serious and future prospects _are still more 
threatening. It is estimated that, at the present rate of 
increase, the world’s population will have doubled in 
fifty years’ time, Every four years, that population is 
being increased by a number equal to the present pop 
ulation of the United States, every ten years by the 
equivalent of the population of Western Europe, and 
every fourteen years by a number equal to the popula 
tion of China 

While the population is increasing rapidly in areas 
where the people have the greatest need for a better 
diet, the greatest increase in food production is taking 
place in highly developed countries, which is not where 
it is most urgently needed. For example, nearly half 
the increase in agricultural production since 1938 has 
taken place in North America, which supports only 
seven per cent of the world’s population. In Southeast 
Asia and the Far East, an area which supports fifty 
per cent of the world’s population, food production has 
remained almost stationary, while the population has 
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risen probably by twenty-five per cent. In these cur- 
cumstances, the need for more food is becoming ex- 
tremely urgent. At present, only some ten per cent of 


the animal protein in the world’s diet comes from the 


sea, while great numbers of people cannot afford to buy 
meat. Hence, a concerted effort is necessary to increase 
the consumption of fish in many countries, especially 
where the supply of meat is limited. Modern tech- 
niques, such as refrigeration, make it possible to pre- 
serve and distribute large quantities of fish which might 
otherwise be wasted, and it also enables fish to be 
transported for sale inland. This development makes 
possible a new source of protein to many people who 
live far from the sea. In supplying such markets, 
the fishing industry, too, will benefit. Fao has given 
much advice on refrigeration, transport and distribu- 
tion of fish to various countries, including Turkey and 


Yugoslavia 


Popularizing Fish Products 


An interesting example of FAo’s work is to be found 
in Chile, a country where fish is beginning to play a 
more important part in the national diet. Although the 
sea coast of Chile extends for 2,600 miles and there are 
abundant supplies of fish and shellfish, inadequate 
marketing facilities have limited distribution and sale 
As a result, little of the catch has reached country dis- 
tricts where, because of low incomes, the people have 
insufficient protein foods. In order to relieve this situa- 
tion and to reduce costly imports of meat, the Govern- 
ment of Chile asked Fao for the help of a fishery biolo- 
gist to appraise resources and for a fishery economist 
to promote fish marketing improvement. The latter 
launched intensive sales campaigns, talks and demon- 
strations, organized a program for teaching children 
about fish in over 4,000 schools and promoted pilot 
projects in selected centres to popularize cheap fish 
products 

This assignment provided an excellent example of 
effective government support for international technical 
assistance. The Chilean Government set up a coordinat- 
ing office to organize the work of eight ministries con- 
cerned and provided it with a budget of five million 
Chilean pesos. In 1953, an experimental campaign was 
carried out in the province. of Santiago, during which 
supplies of fish were made available at low prices, 
while an educational campaign was carried on with the 
enthusiastic cooperation of government services, press, 
radio, cinemas, schools, municipal authorities, voluntary 
organizations, trade unions, military units and hospitals 
During August-October 1953, the largest district in 
Santiago showed an increase of forty-five per cent in 
the consumption of hake over the same period a year 
earlier. The fisheries campaign included provisions for 
the welfare of fishermen. One fishermen’s cooperative 
was established south of Valparaiso and the Govern- 
ment plans to establish fishermen’s cooperatives in other 
centres. As a result of the campaign, the possibilities 
for an important increase in protein consumption have 





been demonstrated, a new source of food at reasonable 
prices has been recognized by large sections of the 
population and the fishing community will benefit by 
increased sales. Similar methods have been employed 
with success in Yugoslavia and Mexico. 

Fao has also helped fishermen to improve fishing 
techniques and the design of boats, to mechanize ves- 
sels and to introduce modern gear. An example is the 
work of an FAO naval architect working in Bombay, 
Saurashtra, Madras, Andhra and West Bengal States in 
India, where he has helped in a mechanizing program 
and has designed and built a motor surfboat which may 
revolutionize fishing around the hundreds of miles of 
surfbound coasts of the area. At present, thousands of 
fishermen use log raft catamarans and these may be 
replaced—an immense task—by the new surfboat. 

Other FAO fishery engineers have been busy in Cey- 
lon, where there are some 60,000 fishermen. In 1951, 
the only mechanized commercial fishing vessels in the 
country were two trawlers and two motorboats but 
today there are many mechanized boats in operation 
as the result of an FAO fishery engineer’s demonstrating 
the use of such craft. The fishermen soon found that 
they could go out more often and much further in 
search of fish and could be independent of the vagaries 
of the wind. Mechanization is now proceeding steadily 
in Ceylon, aided by arrangements made under the Co 
lombo Plan for the fishermen to buy suitable engines 
on easy terms. 

In 1953, FAO organized the world’s first International 
Fishing Boat Congress, one session being held in Paris 
and a second in Miami. As a result of this Conference, 
a unique book, Fishing Boats of the World, with 600 
illustrations, has been published under the editorship 
of FAO experts. 

We have seen that various organs of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies have a good deal 
to do with the sea and the ships that sail it. Some 


A Yugoslav expert on 
wooden shipbuilding has 
been sent by the TAA to 
Ecuador to carry out a 
training program. 
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times, countries have sought advice on the building of 
ships themselves. When a request of this kind from 
Ecuador was received by the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration, it proved to be quite diffi 
cult to comply with. Ecuador wanted to use her rich 
timber resources for the construction of wooden fishing 
boats, but the tradition of wooden boatbuilding has 
died out in many countries. Finally in Yugoslavia the 
United Nations found a craftsman whose family had 
long been engaged in this work and who put his know!l- 
edge at the disposal of the country in distant Latin 
America. 


In Southeast Asia 


Unesco has also provided advice on shipbuilding 
problems. India received from that agency a carriage, 
consisting of an electrically driven car built in Europe, 
to complete the equipment required for the first tank 
ever to test models of ship designs in Southeast Asia 
Unesco also provided India with the services of a 
Danish navigation engineer, to work on the tests side 
by side with Indian engineers, under the direction of 
one of the latter who completed his scientific studies 
in Sweden and the United States, The installation of 
this tank called for a very high degree of skill, since 
the rails upon which the carriage runs are one and a 
half millimetres higher at one end than the other, to 
allow for the fact that water inside the 500-foot tank 
follows the curvature of the earth 

This Danish engineer and a Swiss colleague, also sent 
by UNESCO, were asked to assist in work being carried 
on by Indian engineers to solve various harbor prob- 
lems at Madras, Calcutta and elsewhere. Indian en- 
gineers constructed models of these harbors, in which 
tiny cyclones tossed ships at their moorings in Madras 
and miniature sandbars choked the entrance to Cal- 
cutta harbor, just as in real life. The solution to harbor 
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problems at Mangalore seemed to be the dredging of 
a deep-water channel, so a model was set up at the 
Research Station to find out whether the tides would 
allow this new channel to stay oper and so justify 
the expense. 

Meanwhile, a different kind of wo. on harbors was 
being carried out at the request of the Indian Govern- 
ment by a Dutch expert, formerly a naval officer, whose 
services were made available by the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration. His task was to 
give training in modern surveying methods along the 
coast of the State of Bombay, which owes its prosperity 
to Bombay's first class harbor and to a number of 
smaller ports in need of modernization and expansion 
As a result of his mission, harbor facilities were ex- 
tended and coastal traffic increased, many of the 
plans being drawn on the basis of work done by 
him and his pupils. This expert’s farewell to his en- 
gineers and surveyors emphasized the way in which 
their common task at sea had bound them together. 
“The moment has come to leave you,” he said. “When 
the United Nations asks me ‘Has your mission served a 
useful purpose?’, I can reply wholeheartedly ‘Yes, it 
has,” for I have trained two teams so that they can now 
continue the work independently. A high degree of 
team spirit has grown, for which I am full of praise 
Many did not understand each other’s languages but 
the cooperation was splendid. Also those belonging to 
different religions—Brahmins, Hindus, Jains, Moslems 
and Christians—found that this was no obstacle to 
good understanding. Indeed, often, when I was in 
your midst, I had a feeling that we formed a kind of 
United Nations of our own , 


Unloading for the 
port of Acajutla, in 

El Salvador, must be 
by barge; but a United 
Nations survey mis- 
sion has recommended 
construction of a 
modern harbor here. 


Another United Nations expert has been helping 
the Arab Kingdom of Jordan to transform the small 
harbor of Aqaba on the Red Sea into one of the best 
equipped seaports in the Middle East, The enlargement 
and modernization of Aqaba is expected to have a 
profound effect on the economic situation of Jordan. 
Since the partition of Palestine, Jordan’s exports have 
been sent over land through Syria and Lebanon to the 
Mediterranean at a heavy cost to the national economy. 
Jordan possesses mineral resources for which a ready 
market will exist when she can export them directly 
through Aqaba on economic terms. Working with the 
Aqaba Port Authority, the United Nations expert has 
had the satisfaction of seeing more and more ocean- 
going ships take advantage of the transformations which 
are being wrought in this Red Sea harbor. 

Seaports and harbors cannot be improved without 
capital expenditure. The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made loans for port im- 
provement to Belgium, Turkey and Thailand. One of 
the most interesting examples of a seaport improved 
with the help of the Bank is Callao, through which 
passes about one third of Peru’s total foreign trade, 
including seventy per cent of her metal exports. Al- 
though the docks and warehouses of Callao were 
modern, the lack of modern equipment used to mean 
slow and wasteful methods of handling cargo. Because 
of undue delays experienced by ships in this port, the 
European, South Pacific and Magellan Conference in 
1951 ordered a twenty-five per cent surcharge on all 
rates between European ports and Callao. A Bank 
loan made it possible to import new equipment. This 
has speeded up the turn-around time of ships, put 





an end to losses of grain from spillage and effected 
sizeable savings in foreign exchange by the elimination 
of waste and by removal of the shipping surcharge. 

Ships and harbors inevitably bring one back to the 
men who sail and work in them. Several countries have 
sought help from the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration in building up an efficient mer- 
chant marine. Indonesia has certain transportation 
problems connected with the geography of the new Re- 
public. Her 3,000 islands are scattered over a breadth 
of ocean about equal to the width of the Atlantic. A 
merchant marine is essential both for her internal trade 
and for transporting the produce of the archipelago 
about the world. Through the United Nations, Den- 
mark undertook to train ten selected Indonesian cadets 
for future service as deck officers and engineers in the 
Indonesian merchant marine. These young cadets are 
living in Denmark for two and one half to three years 
and will undergo training both afloat and ashore. Den- 
mark’s long experience of the sea will help to give 
them a sound education for their future career. This 
is a case where, through the United Nations, the sea 
has formed a link between two countries which in the 
past have not been intimately associated with one an- 
other. 

If these young Indonesians seem likely to act as 
personal links in the future with the distant country 
where they were trained, this is only a special case of 
the international aspect of life at sea. Sailors are natural 
links between continents. Their day-to-day business 
takes them about the world. They compete directly 
with, and frequently meet, “foreign” shipping and 


“foreign” crews. A considerable part of their time and 
earnings is spent far away from their own countries. 
Hence it is both more important and easier to establish 
international standards for their conditions of work 
Until comparatively recent years, unsatisfactory con- 
ditions were typical of the seafarer’s calling and since 
its origin in 1919 the International Labor Organiza- 


tion, in seeking to promote social justice, has paid 


special attention to the conditions of sailors In both 
world wars, victory for the forces of freedom would 
have been impossible without the courage and self- 
sacrifice of merchant seamen belonging to many lands. 
On each occasion, when peace came it was felt that 
the seamen were entitled to a special degree of con- 
sideration and, also on each occasion, ILO conferences 
on maritime matters were held as soon as possible after 
the conclusion of hostilities 

Out of a total of 103 Conventions and ninety-cight 
Recommendations adopted by the International Labor 
Conference up to 1955, no fewer than twenty-five Con- 
ventions and ten Recommendations deal with various 
aspects of the seafarer’s life. These instruments are 
often referred to as the “International Seafarers Code” 
and they have exercised a profound influence through- 
out the world 

Typical subjects covered by the Code are minimum 
age limits for entry to the seafaring profession, employ- 
ment contracts, officers’ certificates of competency, ship- 
owners’ liability in cases of illness, accident or death, 
sickness insurance, hours of work and repatriation in 
case of discharge abroad through illness, injury or ship- 
wreck, 


A Soviet freighter from the Black Sea unloads iron ore from Russia in Rotterdam, the Nether- 
lands. Economic Commission for Europe reports that East-West trade is expanding steadily. 








Other Conventions deal, sometimes in considerable 
detail, with standards of accommodation for crews, food 
and catering, including proper certificates for ships 
cooks, pensions, paid holidays and regular medical ex- 
amination, Some of the Recommendations, while im- 
posing less formal obligations on Member States than 
do the Conventions, have exercised a marked effect 
on seafarers’ conditions, One of these, adopted in 1936, 
concerns the promotion of seamen’s welfare in ports 
and has served as a model for the extensive develop- 
ments that have taken place in this field 

Ever since 1920, the Lo has interested itself in 
fishermen’s conditions, although the relatively local 
character of some fishing operations has made it im 
possible to treat problems in the fishing industry on 
the same scale as other shipping matters. A Recom 
mendation of 1920 concerned the limitation of fisher 
men’s working hours. The Seattle Conference in 1946 
called for governments to be consulted on the possi 
bility of establishing international standards for fisher 
men similar in scope to the International Seafarers 
Code, but there is as yet no instrument covering the 
life of fishermen, as the Code does that of other sea 
farers 

When it comes to the health of seafarers, the Inter 
national Labor Organization and the World Health 
Organization are both concerned in the measures to be 
taken and in 1949 they established a Joint Committee 
on the Hygiene of Seafarers. This Committee has dis 
cussed such questions as medical advice by radio to 


ships at sea, the contents of ships’ medical chests and 
the prevention and cure of tuberculosis and venereal 
disease among seafarers. 











Ships and their crews and passengers carry not only 
the benefits of international trade, but the fatal microbes 
of disease. This fact has played a considerable part in 
shaping the fortunes and destinies of peoples and the 
World Health Organization is constantly at work on 
the steps required to protect mankind against this 
menace. “I wish it were possible to translate into some 
currency or other material measure what the WHO epi- 
demiological and quarantine services mean to the coun- 
tries of the world,” said Dr. H. S. Gear, Assistant 
Director-General of wHo, “If each country acted hap- 
hazardly in applying quarantine measures today, as 
they did in the past, the resultant losses due to the 
obstruction of aircraft and shipping, and the people 
and goods they carry, would undoubtedly reach huge 
figures. That this is not so is because the countries 
almost without exception have agreed to use the Inter- 
national Sanitary Regulations (wHO Regulations No. 
2).’ 

When the anopheles mosquito was introduced from 
Madagascar to Mauritius, 32,000 people died during 
the resultant malaria epidemic. Brazil reported 300,000 
cases of the disease when the mosquito traveled there 
by ship from West Africa. Whole regions may be 
invaded by animal diseases such as rabies in dogs, 
equine encephalitis, brucellosis in sheep and tuberculosis 
in cattle. All these are animal diseases which can be 
communicated to man. Rats are perhaps the best known 
disease carriers on ships and the so-called “deratisation” 
of ships’ holds and of warehouses is an important part 
of the long battle against plague. Noxious insects are 
more difficult to detect—they may even travel in a 
bunch of flowers presented to a departing passenger. 





Sailors in ships plying 

sea lanes in northern climes 
have the discomfort and 
danger that go with 

heavy ice formations 

on their vessels. 








One of the friendliest sights in the world 
to a Sailor is the beam from a lighthouse. 


Formerly, the progress of epidemics was announced 
through diplomatic channels and it was not uncommon 
for a ship transporting a contagious disease to pass on 
the infection to a new country before the latter had 
had news of the peril. The first efforts to reach interna- 
tional agreement on these matters go back to 1831 
but it was 1907 before the International office of Public 
Health was founded in Paris. It later cooperated with 
the Health Section of the League of Nations, which set 
up a modern office in Singapore that still collects and 
broadcasts information regarding epidemics in Asia. 
Every day, from wHOo Headquarters in Geneva, a world 
radio bulletin gives last-minute news to port authorities, 
ships at sea and aircraft in flight regarding the so-called 
“pestilential” diseases—cholera, yellow fever, plague, 
small pox and typhus. At times of epidemic or threat- 
ened epidemic, reports on illnesses such as influenza 
or polio are broadcast daily from Geneva. With this 
information on the pestilential diseases at their disposal, 
national health authorities can avoid delay in applying 
or relaxing the relevant quarantine regulations, for the 
lifting of irksome restrictions at the right moment is 
no less important than their swift application when 
necessary. 

One of the achievements of WHO was the publication 
of the world’s first epidemiological telegraphic code 
This provides, in English or French, both for the neces- 
sary discretion and for economy in transmitting offi- 
cial messages about the progress of epidemics. It is a 
result of thirty years’ experience, since the League of 
Nations broadcasts from Singapore started in 1925 


— 





In a sense, the epidemiological code might be re- 
garded as an extension of the International Code of 
Signals which has long given seafarers a common lan- 
guage enabling them to communicate in code, by radio 
or visually, between ships of many nations. Thanks to 
the epidemiological code and other measures with which 
WHO has been associated, the danger area of scourges 
like plague and typhus has been definitely circum- 
scribed. The role played by ships in transmitting dis- 
ease has steadily declined, as international cooperation 
in quarantine and the WHO radio bulletins reach across 
the seas to defeat the most insidious of man’s enemies. 


The Sea That Unites Us 


rhe story of the sea in modern times has thus been 
one of increasing international cooperation, While the 
oceans are themselves a natural link between the scat- 
tered settlements of mankind, cooperation across the 
barriers of race and language is essential if full ad- 
vantage is to be taken of that link, Slowly, under the 
relentless pressure of experience, man is learning that 
only by such cooperation can some of his greatest 
problems be solved. He is learning that he can grow 
to his full stature only if he himself does something 
for the common welfare and, with due humility, accepts 
the offering of others. 

In this process, the influence of the sea on man’s 
comings and goings, and even mental attitudes, will no 
doubt continue to play an important part. Perhaps, on 
a long view, its greatest gift to man will have been that 
it humbled him in his individual pride and so showed 
him one way to outgrow prejudice and limited thinking. 

In more than one sense, the divided races of man- 
kind meet across the great waters 





Among the unsung people associated with ship- 
ping are the stevedores. This is a _ stevedore 
at Aruba, one of the world’s great oil ports. 
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In the modern setting of the Assembly Lounge, Miss Surayia Omar from Pakistan, left, and Miss Sudha 
Adige from India, pause before a huge Belgian tapestry which they often describe for members of their tours 


Students From Many Countries 


Take Courses at Headquarters 


In their study of the Secretariat, the internes are assisted by senior staff members, in the capacity of tutors, 
and attend an extensive course of lectures and seminars on the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. 















































The internes, after their 
arrival at Headquarters, 
took preparatory courses on 
the structure and the 

work of the United Nations 
and on the architecture 
and design of the buildings 
and chambers. Four 
months of guide service 
made it possible for 

them to meet thousands 

of visitors 


—— NTY young university students—from as many countries 





are spending a year at the United Nations headquarters 
in New York as a result of an interneship program approved by 
the General Assembly in 1954. Under this new plan for train 
ing students in the work of the United Nations, the internes 
will serve half of their time as guides in the United Nations 
Visitors’ Service 

rhe program differs from the United Nations regular interne 
programs, which have been going on for the past eight years, 
in that it enables the students, for the most part at graduate 
level, and national civil servants, at junior and intermediate 
levels, to study the Organization for eight weeks from tempor 
ary posts within the Secretariat. 

One of the main purposes which led the General Assembly 
to launch this program was “to make the guided tour service 
more representative of United Nations membership and to pro- 
mote the broader objectives of the interne program.” 


(Continued on page 39) 


An interne wishes a guard goodnight 
at the end of the day, The 
International House, a resident for 
foreign students, is home to most of 
the internes while they are in New York. 


















Talking over their class notes are, 
from left to right, Miss Lena Kihiman, 
Sweden; Miss Marlene de Vries, 
Argentina; Miss Sudha Adige, India; 
Nemesio Gomez, Philippines; and 
Michael McKeown, Australia. 


Challenge in Ruanda-Urundi 


(Continued from page 12) 


ing majority of those attended for only two years; there 
were only two public secondary schools, and no institu- 
tion of higher education, Mr. Grubyakov stressed that 
Ruanda-Urundi was destined to become self-governing 
and independent and should therefore possess the nec- 
essary educational establishments to train the personnel 
which would be needed for the administrative and gov- 
ernmental services. 


In concluding comments on the general debate, Mr. 
Ryckmans expressed satisfaction that a majority in the 
Council was convinced of the good faith of the Ad- 
ministering Authority. Clearly, Belgium would not 
derive any material benefits from its association with 
Ruanda-Urundi and there was no question of exploita 
tion. The Trust Territory was very poor and Belgium 
itself provided more than one-third of its total annual 
budget, in the form of a non-interest-bearing loan 


Emphasizing Belgium’s efforts to raise living stand- 
ards, Mr. Ryckmans made the following points: 96 per 
cent of the cultivable area was devoted to the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, which barely fed the country’s ever- 
growing population; great efforts had been made to 
improve cultivation and extend the area of cultivable 
land; the mechanization of agriculture, even if possible, 
would not necessarily help, the total land area itself 
being limited, nor would it be an unmixed blessing, for 
the manpower thus set free would be condemned to 
unemployment or would be obliged to emigrate; that 
was why the Ten-Year Plan provided for the territory’s 
gradual industrialization. There were no natural sources 
of fuel; hydro-electric power could, in theory, be de- 
veloped, but without the industries to absorb it—and 
the country was poor in raw materials—the effort 
would be costly and wasteful. 


The processing of coffee had been developed to the 
greatest extent possible and the best possible prices 
were being obtained. The territory had been criticized 
for exporting cotton and importing textiles, but the 
charge was no longer justified: a mill had just been 
started at Usumbura, and in any case there had always 
been a mill across the border in the Belgian Congo 
available for the spinning and weaving of the territory's 
cotton. As for other industrialization prospects, Mr. 
Ryckmans noted that an International Bank mission 
visited the territory last year and its report was expected 
shortly. The Administering Authority hoped to solve 
the problem of excess manpower by encouraging emi- 
gration, 


Obstacles to Progress 


Noting members’ various proposals for speeding 
social and educational advancement, Mr. Ryckmans 
agreed that most of these measures were very desirable. 
The Administration was aware that, by European stand- 
ards the territory's medical services were inadequate 
but they were, nevertheless above the average of most 


other African territories. Eleven million medical con- 
sultations were given during the year. Many children 
did not attend school but it was also true that illiteracy 
was less widespread than in many other parts of Africa. 
There had been much prejudice against European 
medicine and schooling among the indigenous popula- 
tion, but that had at length been overcome. The main 
obstacle to progress in those fields now was simply a 
lack of the necessary financial resources. The people 
were asking for more schools and hospitals than the 
country’s economy could sustain. That was “the cruel 
truth” but one that must be faced with realism. Belgi- 
um’s interest-free loans paid for capital investment—the 
construction of schools and hospitals—but every such 
investment entailed recurrent maintenance and opera- 
tional expenses and the Administering Authority could 
not allow those to exceed the country’s capacity to 
meet them from its own resources. If Belgium were to 
allow Ruanda-Urundi’s ordinary budget to be constant- 
ly unbalanced and itself to make good the deficit, it 
would be jeopardizing the territory’s chances of acquir- 
ing a sound and self-sufficient economy and thus of 
attaining independence or self-government. 

The Syrian representative had considered that politi- 
cal progress in the territory was too slow. However, 
Article 73 of the Charter bound administering Members 
to respect the cultures of peoples under Trusteeship 
and to take due account of their political aspirations— 
and not to overthrow their customs without first per- 
suading them of the need for reform. Belgium had, in 
fact, forcibly intervened to put an end to absolute 
power and its abuses among the indigenous leaders 
Political education had now proceeded far enough for 
the Administering Authority to rely on persuasion and 
to leave it to the indigenous councils to adopt the neces- 
sary reforms. 

Mr. Ryckmans assured the representative of India 
that most of his proposals already formed part of the 
Administering Authority’s program. The only differ- 
ence was in the matter of the pace at which the reforms 
should be effected. 

While the suggestion of drawing up a timetable for 
the completion of the reform program was attractive, 
the Belgian representative asserted that it was impor- 
tant for the authorities to have sufficient time to assess 
the value of any reform introduced, before proceeding 
to the next. He would warmly commend to his Govern- 
ment the Indian representative’s suggestion that a 
mission should be sent to study the methods used by 
UNESCO to promote fundamental education in Mexico 
and Egypt. 

The suggestions made in the Council's debate would 
be given serious study, for it was his Government's sole 
desire to promote progress in all fields 

The Special Representative then commented on some 
of the specific suggestions made during the debate. 
Referring to the rapprochement of Ruanda and Urundi, 
Mr. Leroy pointed out that the Administering Authori- 
ty had from the outset tried to provide the two states 
with joint legislation and common institutions and to 
bring them together in every possible way. Problems 





which arose because of the traditions ot the peoples 
concerned were difficult to solve, and it was perhaps 
somewhat illusory to hope to settle them 

The Indian representative’s suggestion that partial 
time limits for certain practical achievements should 
be set, although attractive, was not feasible and might 
even prove dangerous. Reforms sometimes took more 
time than was at first anticipated. 

The Special Representative refuted the allegation 
that all responsible positions in the Trust Territory 
were held by Belgians. He pointed out that the Bami 
(Kings) had more responsibility than the Administra- 
tors, and that the chiefs had more responsibility than 
many of the European officials. The indigenous judges 
had also been given power to settle disputes of an 
importance far greater than those coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Tribunal du parquet, which was 
presided over by a Belgian magistrate. Indigenous in- 
habitants would be admitted to the higher grades of the 
non-customary administration when they received their 
university degrees 

Turning to the question of the administrative union 
of Ruanda-Urundi with the Belgian Congo, Mr. Leroy 
thought that the criticism of this was based on unjusti- 
fied concern. He also reminded the Council that decrees 
making punishment impossible for breaches of labor 
contracts and the proposed new structure of the Vice- 
Government-General were reforms carried out on the 
initiative of the Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo. 

With regard to suggestions for crop rotation the 
Special Representative said that much had been done 
in that respect and the Administering Authority was 
now encouraging the production of cash crops. 

The criticism that the territory was not industrialized 
was unfounded. The Ten-Year Plan showed to what 


extent the Administering Authority had concentrated 
on the industrialization of Ruanda-Urundi, and details 
in the annual report demonstrated the ever-increasing 
indigenous participation in industrial activity. 

Referring to the Guatemalan representative's sugges- 
tion that shorter plans and programs should be adopted 
rather than ten-year plans, the Special Representative 
said that experience. had proved the wisdom of ten-year 
plans. Insofar as social advancement was concerned, 
he would ask the Authority to examine the question of 
registration, the curfew, residence, the civil merit card, 
the rights of the indigenous inhabitants to freedom of 
movement, and so forth. But Mr. Leroy considered that 
such measures were of little importance in the daily 
life of the territory and should not be regarded as a 
burden on the people. 

On the question of wage differentials, Mr. Leroy 
pointed out that no employer would wish to pay a high 
wage to a European or an Asian and bear travel and 
repatriation costs if he could secure the same services 
at a lower wage by hiring an African on the spot. It 
was a difficult question. Either the salaries of the small 
group of Europeans must be reduced, and the territory 
deprived of much needed experts, or the same high 
wage must be paid to indigenous workers, and a wage 
system set up which the resources of the Territory 
could not support. {Earlier in the debate Mr, Ryckmans 
disclosed that there were at present three thousand adult 
Belgians in the territory, one-third of whom were offi- 
cials or missionaries. | 

This completed the Council's examination of the re 
port on Ruanda-Urundi and a drafting committee com- 
prising the representatives of France, Guatemala, Haiti 
and the United Kingdom was appointed to formulate 
the Council’s own report in the light of the debate and 
Members’ observations. 


Students From Many Countries (Continued from page 37) 


[hese young internes who will return to careers 
mainly in national civil service, journalism and educa- 
tion in their own countries, are Miss Sudha Adige of 
India, who has an M.A. degree in political science; Miss 
Helen Black of New Zealand, a graduate from the Uni- 
versity of Otago, New Zealand, who is working with 
Technical Assistance Administration on Asia and the 
Far East; Miss Marlene De Vries of Argentina, a stu- 
dent of architecture, doing research work on community 
development; Miss Leila Faris of Lebanon, a political 
science student; Nemesio Gomes, of the Philippines, 
studying for foreign service in his Government; Miss Pi- 
Yuan Hsu of China, preparing to be a teacher and a 
writer, and Miss Djenane Kamil of Egypt, a student 
of social work who has served as a government guide 
for tourists in Cairo 

Miss Lena Kihlman of Sweden is a lawyer working 
on United Nations legal affairs; Miss Sylvette Loesch 
of Luxembourg is training for teaching international 
affairs; Miss Edith Macherez of France has diplomas 
as an interpreter; John Macris of Greece is a student 


of Economics; Michael McKeown of Australia, a 
young lawyer, just graduated from the Law School of 
the University of Sydney. 

Amos Melamede, a former Israeli Air Force pilot, is 
now studying economics and administration; Miss Edith 
Meyer of Chile, a graduate of International Law from 
the University of Santiago, is studying administrative 
Laws; Miss Irene Obolensky of the United States is 
interested in education and the social field; Miss Suraiya 
Omar of Pakistan, who has a Masters degree in eco- 
nomics, works in her country’s Ministry of Finance. 

Albert St. Laurent, a Canadian, graduated from St. 
Thomas University in Canada, is now studying Politi 
cal and Security Affairs; Halit Turgut of Turkey, a 
graduate of Economics, served with the 4th Turkish 
Brigade in Korea; Miss Jean Ward of Mexico, is inter- 
ested in social work, and John Youngman of Great 
Britain, a graduate student interested in United Nations 
affairs, is now working with the Department of Public 
Information 
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Mobilizing Israel’s Resources 


for Public Administration 


Ac Mic training projects in 

public administration have 
been a common feature of the tech- 
nical assistance programs of the 
United Nations. The organization 
of such projects in the countries re- 
questing them has been influenced 
primarily by the state of political 
development and the quality of the 
educational system. When attempt- 
ing in 1955 to assist in planning a 
professional public administration 
training program for Israel, I was 
impressed by the country’s resources 
for the purpose. 

Israel's educational system is un- 
usual among countries receiving this 
form of technical assistance in that 
it is adequate for the preparation of 
a person for the study of public 
administration and virtually so for 
his professional training. In addition 
to a good system of elementary and 
secondary schools there are two 
major institutions of higher educa- 
tion, The Hebrew University and 
The Technion. As the name sug- 
gests, The Technion is a centre of 
research and teaching in the natural 
sciences while the Hebrew Univer- 
sity resembles a European or Ameri- 
can university in the scope of its 
undergraduate, graduate and pro- 
fessional programs. 

In the Kaplan School of Econom- 
ics and Social Sciences of the Hebrew 
University teaching and research in 
economics, sociology, psychology, 
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political science, international rela- 
tions and statistics is well developed. 
The Department of History, which 
is not located in the Kaplan School, 
is one of the strongest of the Uni- 
versity. This development of the 
social sciences is especially impor- 
tant in regard to a public adminis- 
tration program, for training in this 
field is essentially a function of the 
social sciences. 

The political development of 
Israel also is strongly favorable to 
organization of a professional train- 
ing program in public administra- 
tion, The Government of Israel has 
achieved substantial form with a 
civil service based on the merit 
principle. The value of academic 
training for public administration is 
recognized by the leaders of the civil 
service and the Civil Service Com- 
missioner has pledged the support 
of his organization to such pro- 
grams. In addition, the ranks of the 
civil service include a number of 
men and women engaged in man- 
agement who are capable of teach- 
ing some phases of public adminis- 
tration and are interested in doing 
so. 

Israel has other substantial re- 
sources for a public administration 
training program one of which is 
the facility of many of its citizens 
in English. This unusual bi-lingual 
achievement compensates in part 
for the shortage of teaching mate- 
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rials in Hebrew by making it possi- 
ble to use books and documents in 
English and also permits the use of 
instructors who do not speak the 
native language. It also makes espe- 
cially feasible the use of fellowships 
for both teachers and students in 
English and American universities. 

There also is general interest in 
public administration in Israel. For 
several years there has been an as- 
sociation for the study of political 
science, including public administra- 
tion, and a professional journal of 
public administration, Haminhal 
(Hebrew for administration). And 
finally, though by no means last in 
importance, the Hebrew University 
and the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, a private organization, have 
offered courses On public adminis- 
tration and some of its constituent 
subjects for several years. 

These resources of Israel for 
training in public administration in- 
dicated that the problem of creating 
a professional program in the coun- 
try was primarily one of mobilizing 
them under vigorous leadership and 
providing adequate facilities. Thus, 
I recommended that the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, the princi- 
pal educational institution, offer a 
professional program in public ad- 
ministration beginning with the 
1956-57 academic year. The specific 
organization suggested was the crea- 
tion of a graduate department of 





public administration in the Univer- 
sity’s Kaplan School of Economics 
and Social Sciences. 

The principal function of the pro- 
posed graduate department of pub- 
lic administration would be to 
coordinate the resources of the Uni- 
versity and the country generally 
for professional training in public 
administration. Its staff, which 
would not need to be large, would 
engage in teaching to some extent 
but its chief activities would be pro- 
gram planning, selection of faculty, 
selection and guidance of students, 
preparation of materials, placement 
and public relations. 


Certificate Program 


The professional program recom- 
mended included one academic year 
of course work, a comprehensive 
examination and a thesis. Students 
who completed these requirements 
would receive a graduate certificate 
in public administration. The re- 
quirement of two years of residence 
for a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity seemed to preclude use of 
that degree in this program. What- 
ever symbol the University adopts, 
however, likely will become the pro- 
fessional one of the country. 

The curriculum of the program 
should include management courses, 
elementary training in statistics and 
accounting and a selection of 
courses that contribute to under- 
standing the nature of public ad- 
ministration and its role in govern- 
ment. The teaching resources for all 
of these requirements seemed to be 
at hand. Statistics and accounting 
are taught in the Kaplan School and 
statistical research is well developed 
in the Government and in private 
institutions in Israel. While the Kap- 
lan School has not yet offered spe- 
cific management courses, such as 
personnel administration or organ- 
ization and methods, instructors are 
available in its social science depart- 
ments and in the civil service who 
could present them with the desira- 
ble combination of theory and ap- 
plication. And in addition, the for- 
eign missions in the country fre- 
quently include persons capable of 
contributing much to such courses 
The resources for the related 


courses are especially extensive. 
Human relations, political theory, 
economics, international relations, 
public finance, labor relations and 
other courses especially relevant to 
the study of public administration 
have been offered for several years 
in the university. 

The students for this program 
would come at first not only from 
the graduating classes of the Hebrew 
University and the other educational 
institutions of the country but also 
from the civil service. There seemed 
to be a considerable number of 
young men in the Government of 
Israel who were interested in pro- 
fessional training although they had 
several years of experience in pub- 
lic administration. Thus it was rec- 
ommended that admission to the 
graduate program be on experience 
as well as education. To make an 
undergraduate degree the determin- 
ing qualification for entrance would 
be to bar from the program many 
able persons, for the history of Israel 
has been such that many of its best 
young men aud women had to turn 
to other activities at the time they 
normally would have entered col- 
lege. Applicants from the civil serv- 
ice should be judged primarily on 
their record of experience as uni- 
versity graduates would be consid- 
ered on their academic records. 

One of the major problems in 
expanding the teaching of public 
administration in Israel in order to 
provide professional training in the 
field is the shortage of teaching ma- 
terials in Hebrew and related to the 
practices of the Israeli Government. 
As indicated above, the general fa- 
cility of Israelis in English compen- 


sates partially for the shortage of 
materials. This problem of materials, 
however, could be met more easily 
in Israel than seems the case in most 
other countries. The government has 
produced a considerable quantity of 
documents in its eight years some of 
which are directly relevant to the 
study of public administration. The 
proposed department of public ad- 
ministration should begin the collec- 
tion of such documents immediately. 
Second, the facility in languages of 
the majority of educated Israelis will 
facilitate the translation of selected 
materials into Hebrew. Third, the 
interest of Israelis generally in pub- 
lic administration should be capital- 
ized on by urging them to write in 
the field. Finally, while meaningful 
research projects in public adminis- 
tration are not small activities and 
the proposed department probably 
would not be in a position to under- 
take them for some time it will have 
certain advantages when it does so. 
It can draw on men in the Univer- 
sity of wide experience in social sci- 
ence research and it will be working 
with a government more mature in 
administration than its years suggest 
and one increasingly appreciative 
of administration as a profession. 

This recommendation for the use 
of Israel’s unusual resources for 
public administration training also 
assumed the existence of capable 
leadership for the desired program. 
I am sure that such leadership exists 
both in the Hebrew University and 
in the civil service and that with a 
minimum of assistance it will be 
able to create a public administra- 
tion training program adequate for 
Israel's needs, 


rn. CONAWAY is assistant director of the 


graduate school, United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. In 1955 he served for 


six months as a United Nations adviser to 


the Kaplan School of Economics and Social 


Sciences of the Hebrew University. 





For six months of each year the observers have their 
headquarters at Rawalpindi, Pakistan, and for the 
remainder of the year at Srinagar, Kashmir. Here General 
Nimmo confers with Major A. C. Murphy, of Canada, 

and Major G. N. McLean, of Australia. On reconnaissance 
or to investigate incidents, the observers travel long 


distances on foot, by jeep (below) or on horseback 


gram observers have served the cause of the United Nations 
in various trouble spots of the world. In Kashmir they have been 
on the job for seven years. Their duty there, in close cooperation with 
the military authorities of both India and Pakistan, is to supervise the 
observance of the cease-fire agreement which has been in effect since 
January 1, 1949. More than thirty such observers, seconded to the 
United Nations by eight different countries, make up the United Na 
tions Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan, under the Chief 
Military Observer, Lieutenant-General R. H. Nimmo, of Australia 


The Observers 


in Kashmir 





Relaxing in a mud hut which they share 
as their living quarters with the head 
quarters of an Indian Army unit near the 
cease-fire line are members of an 
observer field team—Major Emilio 
Altieri, of Uruguay (back to camera), 
Major Pierre Jooris, of Belgium (reading), 
and Radio Operator Guillermo Ericas- 
tilla, of Guatemala, a member of the 
United Nations Secretariat. 


Sheltered under a tent near the observers’ hut, a gasoline- 
driven generator provides electricity for the field team’s 


radio-communications with observer group headquarters 


Major Altieri talks with Kashmiris in front of shops of 


the bazaar in a small mountain village and on patrol 


(below) along the cease-fire line 
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Trade Barriers to Knowledge 


MONG the most formidable ob 
stacles to international circula 

tion of educational, scientific and 
cultural materials are the complexity 
and variety of trade regulations in 
force in different countries and the 
inaccessibility of data about these 
the United Na 
Scientific and 


Organization 


regulations, states 


tions Educational 
Cultural (UNESCO) 
in a new edition of “Trade Barriers 
This 
been prepared with the assistance of 
the Intelligence Unit of “The Econ- 
omist,”” London 
national 


to Knowledge.” manual has 


UNESCO, an inter- 
agency authorized by its 
promote “the ex 


change of publications, objects of 


Constitution to 


and 
other materials of information” and 
the 
ideas, has sponsored a number of 


artistic and scientific interest 


to ease restrictions to flow of 
international agreements and other 
measures to overcome trade barriers 
to knowledge 

The book 


ments adopted by UNESCO and gives 


describes the agree 
detailed information about import 
duties, sales taxes and licensing and 
exchange controls as the result of 
a survey covering ninety-one states 
and territories. It is intended pri 
marily as a practical handbook for 
publishing houses, film libraries, sci 
entific laboratories and all organiza- 
individuals 


interested in obtaining these mate- 


tions, as well as for 
rials from abroad, or in sending 
them to other countries 

I'welve per cent of the countries, 
import 
duties books, newspapers and 
periodicals; thirty per cent levy 
duties on paintings and sculpture; 
and fifty-six per cent similarly tax 
scientific instruments. 


the study shows, charge 


on 


Taxes on newsprint, recordings 
and are 
even on a larger scale, Sixty-four per 
cent of the countries dealt with im- 
pose duties on imported newsprint, 


and radio television sets 
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sixty-eight per cent on sound record- 
ings. Only twelve per cent do not 
charge duties on radio and television 
sets. 

The most widespread obstacle, 
however, restriction of im- 
ports through exchange controls and 
licensing, the study points out. More 
than seventy per cent of the coun- 
tries limit trade in educational ma- 


is the 


terials in this way. 


A foreword to the manual states 
that the “should help to 
stimulate the campaign now being 


volume 


conducted in many countries for the 


reduction and progressive elimina 
tion of obstacles to the international 
circulation of educational, scientific 


and cultural materials” which “are 
desperately needed” as media of en 
lightenment to hundreds of millions 


in many parts of the world 


The history of restrictions on the 
circulation of educational, scientific 
and cultural materials and remedial 
taken 
scribed in an introductory chapter 


action by UNESCO are de- 
The second part is devoted to tariff 
and trade regulations covering all 
ninety-one countries surveyed, and 
a uniform method is used in analys- 
ing the data 


tabulated in a third chapter. 


The regulations are 
In addition, there are three ap- 
pendices T'wo of them give the texts 
by the 
uNesco General Conference on the 
importation of educational, scientific 
and cultural materials and for facili- 
tating the international circulation 
of visual and auditory materials of 
such a character. The third contains 
a reproduction of the approved label 
for “Administrative Arrangements 
for Safe and Expeditious Transit of 
Delicate Physical Standards.” 


of agreements adopted 


BARRIERS KNOWLEDGE. 
and revised edition. United 
Scientifu 
and Cultural Organization. Price 


TRAD! ro 
New 


Nations Educational, 




















$5, 


currencies 


25s. or equivalent in other 
Obtainable the 
United Nations Bookshop, United 
Nations, New York, or UNESCO 
Centre, 475 Fifth 
York, N. Y.., 


United 


from 


Publications 
New 


countries 


Avenue, and 


in other from 


Nations sales agents 


Atomic Energy 
Conference 
Proceedings 


}o' Rk more volumes of the Eng 

lish-language edition of the “Pro- 
ceedings of the International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy” are now available. 
rhe latest in the series are Volume 
IV, “Cross Sections Important to 
Reactor Design,” 357 pages; Vol- 
ume VII, “Nuclear Chemistry and 
the Effects of Irradiation,” 691 
pages; Volume XV, “Applications 
of Radioactive Isotopes and Fission 
Products in Research and Industry,” 
327 pages; and Volume XVI, “Rec- 
ord of the Conference,” 203 pages. 

What makes Volume IV impor- 
tant is that it contains measurements 
of the probability for given nuclear 
reactions (cross sections) that were 
many 
countries prior to the Atomic Energy 
held in last 
August. These values must be known 


closely guarded secrets in 


Conference Geneva 
in reactor design. This volume also 
describes experimental equipment 
needed for such measurements and 
values for other important physical 
properties of fissionable nuclear 
fuels 

Volume VII is devoted to the 
fundamentals on which chemical 





processes and irradiation experience 
are based. The processing of nuclear 
fuels to products 
after use, the effects of irradiation 
on materials that are used in nu- 
clear reactors, and similar effects 


remove fission 


dealing with the chemistry of water 
and other materials, and the methods 
used to discover elements heavier 
than exist in nature such as Fermium 
and Einsteinium are 
this volume. 


discussed in 


[he two ways in which radio- 
active materials are used are illus- 
trated by many examples in Volume 
XV. Such uses as a tracer to follow 
chemical measure 


friction are contained in one part. 


processes and 


The use of radiation to change the 
properties of materials such as 
producing new plastics is dis- 
cussed in another part 

Included in Volume XVI are 


LETTER 
3 
4 a 4 


brief history of the Conference; the 
record of the opening and closing 
sessions, including the Presidential 
addresses on the range and impor- 
tance of the Conference and discus- 
sion on international cooperation in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
a list of Conference delegates; the 
Conference program, which in es- 
sence forms a subject index to the 
entire set of volumes; a numerical 
index of papers; and a complete 
author index. Of special interest are 
the texts of the evening lectures, 
which were given by some of the 
world’s most eminent scientists 
Volumes IV and XV, each, are 
priced at US $7.50, 54/- sterling, 
32.00 Swiss francs, or equivalent in 
other currencies; Volume VII—US 
$10.00, 70/- sterling; 43.00 Swiss 
francs, or equivalent; Volume XVI 


TO THE 


US $5.00, 36/- sterling, 21.00 
Swiss frances, or equivalent, 

in all, sixteen volumes of the 
Proceedings will be issued. They will 
contain all of the papers and verba- 
tim records of the International 
Conference. So far, in addition to 
the volumes mentioned above, Vol- 
umes II, II] and XIV have been 
published. It is expected that the full 
in English, French, Russian 
will be published this 


series 
and Spanish 
year 

rhe price for the complete set of 
sixteen volumes has been set at 
US $130.00; £46 sterling; 575.00 


Swiss francs, or equivalent in other 


currencies, Orders can be placed 
through United Nations official sales 
agents in various countries, the Unit 
ed Nations Bookshop, or Sales and 
Circulation Section, United Nations, 


New York 


EDITOR 


International Copyright Convention 


March &, 1956 


Gentlemen 


John Doe 1955 
in the March 1956 issue of your publication has just 


The interesting article entitled “¢ 


come to my attention. We are naturally pleased that 
you have seen fit to publish an article relating to what 
we consider to be a most important step forward in 
international copyright relations 

I would however like to call your attention to a 
rather serious error Both in the title and in the 
second paragraph of the article, one receives the im 
pression that all that is necessary to achieve protection 
in the United States is to put the letter “C”, the name 
of the claimant, and the date of publication on a work 
You will note from Article HI of the Convention itself 
and Section 9(c) of the recent revision of the U. §S 
Copyright Law that it is not the letter “C” that is re- 
quired but the symbol 

Many American courts have taken the strict view 
that since the Congress has laid down certain require- 
ments for obtaining the grant of this privilege, it is 
incumbent upon the individual to follow the letter of 
the law. The recent amendment to our copyright law 


waives a number of formalities with regard to works 


originating in countries which adhere to the Universal 
Copyright Convention. It is conceivable that a court 
might invalidate a copyright unless the notice provisions 
were strictly complied with 
An additional matter which you may also wish to 
consider concerns the fifth paragraph on page 25, where 
it is stated that exemption from the “manufacturing 
clause” applies to authors in all countries adhering to 
the Convention 
rhe recent amendment to our copyright law waives 

a number of formalities with regard to works by na- 
tionals of, or originating in, countries which adhere to 
the Universal Copyright Convention, if the required 
notice is affixed to all copies at the time of first publica- 
tion. It is conceivable, in view of such relaxation of 
formalities with regard to a special class of works, that 
a court might require strict compliance with the notice 
provisions and invalidate a copyright where this is not 
accomplished 

Sincerely yours 

ARTHUR FISHER 

Register of Copyrights 

The Library of Congress, 

Washington 25, D. ¢ 
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The following publications are suggested for readers as background information on articles in this issue of 

the REVIEW, United Nations publications are obtainable from sales agents listed on the inside back cover. 

specialized agency publications from many of these agents or by writing to the agency. Most publications 
may be purchased by visitors in the bookshop at United Nations Headquarters. 


GUIDANCE ON PROBLEMS 
OF POLIO VACCINE 


Expert COMMITTEE ON POLIOMYE- 
Livis (First Report). 72 pp. WHO, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Price: 50¢ 
1/6, Sw. fr. 2.00. 

This report, published in April 
1954, contains the collective views of 
an international body of experts and 
deals with such phases of the disease 
as: Essential clinical characteristics of 
the acute stages; epidemiology; control 
measures; laboratory techniques for 
the isolation and identification of the 
virus and study of antibodies; recom- 
mendations for further research and 
future developments. 


Cyronicte or THe Worip HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION, 36 pp. Vol. 10, No. 
1. WHO, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Price: 30¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


This issue of the Chronicle (Janu- 
ary 1956) contains an article entitled 
“Poliomyelitis Vaccination,” which 
deals with the experience in various 
countries with the vaccination and on 
public health application of the vac- 
cine. 


POLIOMYELITIS VACCINATION, 40 pp 
WHO, Geneva, Switzerland. Price: 
30¢, 1/9, Sw. fr. 1.00. 


This preliminary review was pre- 
pared by an international group con- 
vened in Stockholm in November 
1955. It deals with such material as: 
Safety testing; selection of strains for 
inactivated poliomyelitis vaccine; anti- 
genicity tests; theoretical compligations 
of vaccination against poliomyelitis; 
live virus vaccines 


WORLD HEALTH DAY 


Wo Tecunicat Rerorr Series—In 
TERNATIONAL SANITARY REGULA- 
TIONS. No. 41 (1951). 100 pp. 
WHO, Geneva, Switzerland. Price: 
65¢, 5/-, Sw. fr. 2.60 
This report covers the sanitary reg- 

ulations on quarantinable diseases, the 
international transport of goods, bag- 
gage and mail, regulations applicable 
between ports or airports of departure 
and arrival 
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Wo TeCHNICAL REPORT SERIES - 
Pracuk. No. 74 (1953). 13 pp. 
WHO, Geneva, Switzerland. Price: 
10¢, 9d, Sw. fr. 40. 


Discussion and report on plague 
control with DDT, treatment by drugs, 
evaluation of modern rodenticides, 
methods of differentiation between 
plague and other bacilli, studies of 
immunity response to administration 
of various plague vaccines. 


WuHo TEeCHNICAL REPORT SERIES—IN- 
secticipes. No. 54 (1952). 98 pp. 
WHO, Geneva, Switzerland. Price: 
65¢, 5/-, Sw. fr. 2.60. 

Report on technical products, auxil- 
iary chemicals, water-dispersible pow- 
der concentrates, dusting powders in 
the preparation of insecticides. 


Wo OrrictaL Recorps — REPORTS 
or Expert COMMITTEES AND OTH- 
eR Apvisory Bopies TO THE Ex- 
ECUTIVE BoarD. No. 19 (1949). 48 
pp. WHO, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Price: 25¢, 1/3, Sw. fr. 1.00. 
International epidemiology and 

quarantine; plague; smallpox; cholera; 

trachoma; habit-forming drugs; mater- 
nal and child health. 


A CHART FOR ALL THE OCEANS 


Fao Fisueries BULLETIN. Quarterly 
FAO, Rome, Italy. Price: Annual 
subscription—$1.00, 5/-, single is- 
sue—30¢, 1/6. 

Presents analyses of recent fisheries 
developments, economic notes, statis- 
tical tables on landings and production 
of certain fisheries commodities, notes 
on recent publications and documen- 
tary films, and a series of monographs. 


Unesco Courter. Monthly. 34 pp 
Vol. Vill, No. 3. August 1955. 
UNESCO, Paris, France. Price: 25¢, 
9d, Fr. fr. 40 
Contains articles on the migration 

of whales, whale hunting, myths and 

legends about fish, the harvesting of 


the sea’s resources 


FisHinc Boats or THE WorLD. 650 
pp. Edited by FAO. Issued by “Fish- 
ine News,” A. J. Heighway Publica- 
tions, Ltd., Ludgate House, 107 


Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4, Eng- 
land, Price: $12.50, £4.12/-. 


Believed to be the first book ever 
published on fishing boat design and 
construction, this volume is based on 
papers presented at the Fao Fishing 
Boat Congress in 1953. Subjects in- 
clude safety at sea, research vessels, 
fish holds, naval architecture. Six hun- 
dred plans and illustrations, 144 con- 
tributors, 75 tables of research figures. 


REPORT SERIES — 
HYGIENE OF Seararers. No. 20 
(1950). 10 pp. WHO, Geneva, 
Switzerland. Price: 10¢, 9d, Sw. fr. 
40. 

This report covers the many prob- 
lems affecting the health of seafarers 

Organization of medical examina- 
tions, problems of hospitalization, dis- 
ease control. 


Wuo TrECHNICAI 


PAPERS PRESENTED AT THE INTERNA- 
TIONAI TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 
ON THE CONSERVATION OF THE LiIv- 
ING RESOURCES OF THE Sea. 37/ 

Sales No. 1956. UB. 

22/6, Sw. fr. 13.00. 


pp. U.N 
Price: $3.00 

[he 23 papers contained in this 
volume represent a compilation of the 
most up-to-date scientific and techni- 
cal information on the world’s con- 
servation problems, and what is being 
done to solve them. Fifty charts and 
maps are included which cover such 
matters as the distribution of the sea’s 
resources. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN ISRAEL 


REPORT ON TRAINING OF THE CIVIL 
Service OF ISRAEL. 36 pp. U.N. 
Sales No. 1953141.H.7. Price: 30¢, 
2/-, Sw. fr. 1.20. 

A review of the situation in early 
1953 with suggestions for the estab- 
lishment of a department of public 
administration at Kaplan College and 
for the organization of training with- 
in the Israeli civil service 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND POL- 
icy IN ISRAEL. /07 pp. U.N. Sales 
No. 1953 1LH.S. Price: $1.00, 7/6, 
Sw. fr. 4.00. 

A first report on problems of in- 
come tax policy and administration in 

a developing country. Particular atten- 











tion is given to the reform of the sys- 
tem of allowances and to the taxation 
of closely-held companies. 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND POL- 
ICY IN IsRAEL. (Second Report) 45 
pp. U.N. Sales No. 1955.11.H.3. 
Price: 40¢, 3/-, Sw. fr. 1.50. 


This report is primarily devoted to 
an examination of the indirect tax 
system and to the over-all structure of 


INTERNATIONAL MEETI 
2) Pie : Laie 


pres ly 


UNITED NATIONS 


APRIL 10-13 UNITED NATIONS INveEsi- 
MENTS COMMITTEB, Headquarters. 
Standing Committee to advise the 
Secretary-General on investment 
of the United Nations Pension 
Fund and other United Nations 
trust funds. Closed session. 


APRIL 12-20 INTERNATIONAL CiviL SERV- 
ice Apvisory Boarp, Headquarters. 
Set up by the General Assembly 
to consider questions of principle 
concerning international civil serv- 
ice administration. Also consider 

age of retirement. 


APRIL 12-MAY 3 ApviIsORY COMMITTEE 
ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY 
QUESTIONS, Geneva 

Will meet on administrative and 
budgetary coordination between 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the United Nations, spe- 
cifically on working of Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, 
and to consider the 1957 budget 
of the United Nations European 
Office and the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 


APRIL 16-20 INTERIM COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS, /ead- 
quarters. 

Functions are: (1) to convene 
intergovernmental study groups 
(2) to make recommendations to 
the Secretary-Genéral on the con 
vening of commodity conferences 
and (3) to coordinate activities 
of individual commodity study 
groups and councils. 


APRIL 16-MAY 4 STATISTICAL COMMIS 
sion, Headquarters 
Ninth session. Provisional agenda 
includes general survey of devel 
opments in international statistics, 
minimum program of economic, 
social and demographic statistics 
APRIL 17-MAY 4 ECONOMIC AND SOCIAI 
CounciL, Headquarters 
Twenty-first session. Provisional 
agenda includes: reports of the 
BANK and FUND, economic devel 
opment of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, internal cooperation on car- 
tography and water resources de- 
velopment, foreign arbitral awards, 
human rights, union rights, forced 





the revenue administration. 


RUANDA-URUNDI 

UNITED NATIONS VISITING MISSION 
ro Trust TERRITORIES IN EAST 
Arrica, 1954. 64 pp. Trusteeship 
Council, Official Records, Fifteenth 
Session, Supplement No. 2. Price: 
60¢, 4/6, Sw. fr. 2.50. 
Annual report of the United Na- 

tions Visiting Mission, 1954, 


ee xX 
labor, slavery, UNICEF, Korea, 
world calendar reform, Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations, road 
traffic, etc. 
APRIL COMMITTEE ON NGOS, Headquar- 
ters. 
APRIL 18-23 CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
ON PuBLIC INFORMATION FOR THE 


JNITED NATIONS. AND SPECIALIZED 


AGENCIES, Rome. 


APRIL 23-MAY 19 COMMISSION ON NaAr- 
coTic Druaos, Geneva. 
Eleventh session. Provisional 
agenda includes: implementation 
of narcotics treaties and interna- 
tional control, etc. 


APRIL 23-JUNE 30 INTERNATIONAL LAW 
COMMISSION, Geneva. 
Eighth session. Provisional agenda 
includes: regime of high seas and 
territorial sea, law of treaties, dip- 
lomatic immunities, responsibility, 
procedure, documentation, etc 


APRIL 26-28 ADMINISTRATIVE COMMIT- 
TEE ON COORDINATION: PREPARATORY 
COMMITTER, Geneva. 


Thirtieth session. 


APRIL 27-MAY 25 COMMITTEE ON INFOR 
MATION FROM NON-SELP-GOVERNING 
Territories, Headquarters. 

Provisional agenda includes: Vdu- 
cational, social and economic con- 
ditions in NSOT's, general ques- 
tions relating to summaries and 
analyses 


APRit (1-2 weeks) SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE, Headquarters 


Will deal with a special question 
naire for New Guinea. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


APRIL 5-21 ELEVENTH SESSION or Fco- 
NOMIC COMMISSION FOR FUROPE, 
Geneva 


Agenda includes work of commit 
tees on agriculture, coal, etc 


TRANSPORT Com- 
Customs Ex- 


APRIL 16-21 INLAND 
MITTEE Group of 
PERTS, Geneva. 


TRANSPORT COM- 
EXPERTS ON 


APRIL 22-28 INLAND 
MITTEE: MEETING OF 
Liou Fuews, Geneva 


NGS | 


TET fig 


Raprort SOUMIS PAR Le GOUVERNE- 
MENT BELGE A L'ASSEMBLEER GEN- 
ERALE DES NATIONS UNIES AU 8U- 
JeT DE L’ADMINISTRATION DU RU- 
ANDA-URUNDI PENDANT L’ANNEE 
1954, 532 pp. Printer: Imprimerie 
Fr. Van Muysewinkel, 23-27, Rue 
d' Anethan, Brussels, Belgium. 


Annual report on Ruanda-Urundi 
by the Administering Authority, Bel- 
gium—in French only, 


- , 





APRIL 23-28 ComMMITTER ON DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TRADE: CONSULTATION ON 
PAYMENTS, Geneva. 


APRIL 25-27 SreeL ComMiITTER, Geneva, 


APRIL 30-MAY 5° COMMITTEE ON AORI- 
CULTURAL ProsLemMs: AD Hoc WorK- 
ING PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION OF 
CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR CPERBALS, 
Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


MAY 14-15 COMMITTER OF THE WHOLE, 


Santiago, 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Lo 


APRIL 414 PerroteuM COMMITTEE, 
Geneva, 


Fifth session, reconvened. 


APRIL 30-MAY 12 Coat Mines CommMit- 
ree, Istanbul 


Sixth session. 


MAY 14-26 Burpins, Civ. ENGINEER 
ING AND Pustic Works COMMITTEE, 
Geneva. 

Fifth session, 


MAY MEETING ON LAND SETTLEMENTS 
BY MIGRANTS, Geneva 


FAO 


APRIL 5-14 MERTING OF REGIONAL REP 
RESENTATIVES AND COUNTRY REPRE 
SENTATIVES, Rome 


APRIL 9-11 TRCHNICAL PANEL ON Woop 
Cuemistry, Haifa and Jerusalem 


APRIL 9-20 PANEL or ExrerRTs On LONG 
Term Powucy in Desert Locust 
Prostems, London 


APRIL 16-19 FEuROPEAN COMMITTER ON 
AGRICULTURE: SUBCOMMITTEE ON EX 
TENSION, EDUCATION AND RURAI 


Youru, Switzerland 

APRIL 16-30 CCP CONSULTATIVE Sun 
COMMITTEE ON RICE PREPARATORY 
MEETING, Rome, 


APRiL: «UN/PAO Ottve Ow INTERIM Com 
MITTEE, Rome or Geneva 


APRIL =FPAO/EAAP EUROPEAN MEETING OF 
Mux BuTrerratT Recornine, Rome. 
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Apa. ~=Strupy Grour on Proslems of 
INDIVIDUAL AND Group SETTLEMENT, 
Israel 

MAY 15-22 Seconp MeeTiIne or Com 
MITTER ON CALORIE REQUIREMENTS, 
Rome 

MAY 23-25 JeCHNICAL ADvisonyY Com 


MITTEE ON Desert Locust ContTrot 
(evar), Rome 
Sixth session 


MAY 27-JUNE 2 JoinT SuUB-COMMISSION 
ON MEDITERRANEAN Forestry Pros 
tems, Nice 


MAY 286-JUNE 1) FPAO/ECE STUDY GrouP 
on Tractor TESTING, Geneva 


MAY 286-29 GrNeRAL Fisnertes Councn 
FOR THE MEDITERRANEAN, Venice 
Executive Committee 


MAY AD HOC WorkIno Group on RIcr 
MECHANIZATION PROBLEMS UNDER 
Wer Pappy Conpirions, Ceylon 


MAY COMMITTER ON FINaNnctAL CON 
Tro, Rome 
I'wenty-second meeting. 


MAY Near Fast MieTING OF NATIONAL 
EXTENSION Dinecrors, Damascus. 


UNESCO 


APRIL 5-6 INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTER ON RESEARCH IN THE 
NaTURAL Sciences, Paris 

Third session 


APRIL B-MAY 20 Rounpd Taste Discus 
SIONS OF CULTURAL RELATIONS BE 
TWEEN ASIA AND AMERICA (con 
vened jointly by UNESCO and the Na 
tional Commission of the U.S.A.), 
New York, Washington and other 
cities in the U.S.A 


APRIL 9-13 INTERNATIONAL EXPERT 
MEETING ON PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
FoR JOURNALISM, Paris 


APRIL 9-14 MEPTING oF 
Srupy Causes of 
Scnoo., Hamburg 


ExPerts TO 
FAILURE IN 


APRIL 9-20 Executive Boarp, Madrid 
43rd session 


APRIL 16-27 CONFERENCE ON THE Cul 
TURAL INTEGRATION OF IMMIGRANTS, 
Havana 


APRIL 23° «=WorKING Parti“s OF NON 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS, Paris 


APRIL 23-27 Merntingc or Experts ro 
STUDY THE CREATION OF AN INTER 
NATIONAL Body CONCERNED wITH 
rue INPLuUeNCcR or Press, Fito, 
RADIO AND TELEVISION ON CHILDREN, 
Paris 


APRIL 23-MAY 5 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON 
CURRICULUM For LATIN AMERICA, 
Lima 


APRIL 24) «SIXTH MEETING OF THE Com 
mMirree Ser Ur sy THe Fourtu Con 
FERENCE OF NGOS. Approved for Con 
sultative arrangements with UNESCO, 


Paris, 
APRIL 24-26 Merrrino or THE BurReat 
or THR INTERNATIONAL ADVISORY 


COMMITTE ON Bristioorapny, Paris 


APRIL) «=6CINTERNATIONAL COURSE ON THE 
METHODOLOGY OF THE UTILIZATION 
or Rapiomorores, Rio de Janeiro 
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MAY 2-12 MeetTine or EXPERTS ON THE 
TREATMENT OF ASIAN CULTURES IN 
Western TEXTBOOKS AND TEACHING 
MATERIALS, Paris 


MAY 4-19 MEETING OF GOVERNMENTAL 
EXPERTS ON INTERNATIONAL PRINCI- 
PLES GOVERNING ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
Excavations, Palermo. 


MAY 14-19 INTERNATIONAL Music Coun- 
cu. (cI™m) Meeting of Representa- 
tives of broadcasting organizations to 
establish the 1956-57 program of the 
“International Rostrum of Com- 
posers”, Paris 


MAY 14-19 WorkKING GRouP ON STATIS 
rics oF HicuerR EDUCATION AND 
GRADUATE EMPLOYMENT IN EURO- 
PEAN Countries, Paris. 


MAY 14-26 REGIONAL SEMINAR ON CUR- 
nicutum, Karachi. 


EXPERT MEETING ON SOCIAI 
TermMiIno.ooy, Paris. 


MAY 22-24 

SCIENCE 
MAY 25-28 Merrrinc or EXPERTS ON 
RapiomsorTores, Paris 


MAY 29-JUNE } MEETING OF SENIOR 
Propucers FROM THIRD or HIGHER 


Lever Rapio Seavices, Paris. 

MAY REGIONAL MEETING or EXPERTS 
ON THE PRODUCTION OF READING 
MATERIAI ror New  LiIveratTes, 
Lahore 

IcAO 
APRIL 3 THIRD CARIBBEAN REGIONAL 


Am NAVIGATION MEETING, Ciudad 
Trujillo 


APRIL 3-MAY 4 COUNCIL oF IcaAo (Part 
1): Com™irrer Puase, Montreal 
Twenty-eighth session, 


MAY 8-18 Counc or cao (Part I) 
Counci. Puase, Montreal, 
I'wenty-cighth session 


WHO 
APRIL 11-14 Srupy Group on RAapto 
LOOICAI UNITS AND PROTECTION, 


Geneva 


APRIL 16-25 SEMINAR ON VIRUS AND 
RicketTTsiaL Diseases, Madrid. 


APRIL «MALARIA CONFERENCE—FASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN AND Europe, Athens 
or Cairo 


MAY 6-26 9%rn Wortp HeaLTH Assem 
BLY, Geneva 


MAY 28 Executive Boaro, Geneva 
Fighteenth session. 


MAY 28-JUNE 1 INTERNATIONAL SYM 
POSIUM ON VENEREAL DISEASES AND 
TREPONEMATOSES, Washington. 


UPU 


APRIL 11-14 SUB-COMMITTEE ON PosTal 
Costs, Berne. 


APRIL 16-23 SuB-COMMITTE ON VARIA 
TIONS IN Basic RATES FoR CONVEY 
ANCE BY Al, Berne 


APRIL 24-28 Aim Mai Sup-COmMMITTEE 
(Expanded), Berne. 


APRIL 26 «=FiLmM ARCHIVES SUB-COMMIT- 
TEE, Berne. 


APRIL 30-MAY 12 EXeCUTIVE AND LIAISON 
COMMITTEE, Berne. 


During above session SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
CONTAINERS, Berne 


APRIL 30) =UNiverRsSAL DECIMAL CLASSI 
FICATION SUB-COMMITTEE, Berne 


itu 


APRIL 21 ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL, 
Geneva 


Eleventh session 


wMo 


APRIL 17-MAY 1) EXecuTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Geneva 


Eighth session 


APRIL 25-27 EASTERN CARIBBEAN HURRI 
CANE Comm™iuttTee, Ciudad Trujillo 
Fourth session . 


MAY-JUNE RADIOSONDE COMPARISON 
Workinc Group, Payerne, Switzer 
land 

Second session 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


APRIL 2-5 INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
SoctaL Derense, 4TH CONGRESS: 
Study question of prevention of in- 
fractions against human life and cor- 
poral integrity by fraudulent maneu 
vers or by wilful negligence, Milan 


APRIL 3-7 WorLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, 
(Member of ccta);: Ecumenical In 
stitute—Consultation, Bossey, Switz 
erland 


APRIL 3-9 WoRLD FEDERATION OF CATH 
ouic YOUNG WOMEN, Worip CON 
GRESS AND INTERNATIONAL COUNCH 
Spiritual Life in a technical world, 


Rome. 
APRIL 16-21 INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN: EXECUTIVE AND STANDING 


CommMITTesgs, Venice 


Worip UNION or CaTHOLK 
WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS WorRLp 
Conoress: Formation of Christian 
personality pf women, Rome 


APRIL 17-21 


APRIL 22-29 INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
or JOURNALISTS: 38D WorLD CONnN- 
oress, Baden-Baden 


APRIL 25 INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
SuippinGc: Fut Meetine, London 


APRIL 27-MAY 5 INTERNATIONAL UNION 
ror HEALTH EDUCATION oF THE PuUB- 
Lic: THmp Conrerence, Rome 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION: RE- 
rHE Councni., Dubrownik 


APRIL 
UNION OF 
Yugoslavia 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
APRIL 3-15 PAN AMERICAN RAILWay 


CONGRESS ASSOCIATION: CONGRESS, 
Buenos Aires. 
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Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 4! 
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NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff 
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United Nations Association of New Zealand 
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7A, Oslo 
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The “long step towerd universality” taken by the United Nations last 
December was given symbolic confirmation when the flags of the sixteen 
nations then admitted were raised for the first time on March 9 to fly side 
by side with those of the other sixty Member countries. “We welcome 
them, as we shall welcome others who will follow them in due course,” 
stated Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold at the flag-raising ceremony. 
“With these new Members the United Nations has been strengthened in 
its capacity to serve the most essential purposes of world organization.” 





